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ABSTRACT " " ' . 

Intended to help elementary and secondary itudents = . 
develop a global perspective ,~ this manual contains ready-to-use 
lessons and activities dealing with the concept bf communication . The 
materials can be used in individual courses in' the social studies, 
language arts, and science, or in interdisciplinary courses. The 
activities in part 1 deal with " Commun i ca t i on + and Miscommunication . " 
Students create a symbolic language, explore the use of silent 
language and nonverbal sounds, trf to communicate without words, 
study the uses of dialect and jargon, discover sign languages in the 
road signs of their areas, create their own* posters-, and learn about 
barriers to communication. "Mqdes of Expression" i s> the focus on the 
activities in part 2, Students learn Kow early American women used 
needlework as a form of expression , compare social and aes-thetic, 
aspects of sports through readings and pictures , make their own 
statements with music and words, and analyze classic myths and cre'ate 
new variations on the ancient themes. Information provided for each 
activity includes purpose, time required, a description of materials 
needed, and specific teaching procedures, 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE HUMANITIES ^ERTES : ' 

David 0, King and Larry E. % Cofidon, Project Co-Directors 



The project Global Perspectives^ : A Humanistic Influence on the % m 
Curriculim^ ?of which tjte EwnmiiMe^ Series is a parti is based pn 'the 
premise that' -achieving a qj^obdl perspective invo Ives morp t than educating 
about t$e world— it involves education which will help young people live 
in i respond to/ and shapg their world*: The learning that results in 
this does { , not come from any special course or discipline s Mt acm be 
developed throughout tWe .curriculum. 'The meets for different grade 
levels and courses are. iJaried and the project materials are designed to 
meet them. ' We have designed the n materials for teachers^ teacher trainers^ 
ourridulwn^pl'bnrskrs^ and goals committees t Boards of education^ and 
all who 'Work with A%d are condemned about the schools may also^ find them 
useful- • ■■ , 7 J 

■ " f 1 ' ; 

* One can never say that a curriculum is finished. Rather % it is a 
process— a continuing series of shifts and changes that we make in our 
effort to prayide training that will better prepare young people for the 
future* As the closing decades of ' the 20th century approach with what 
seems to be alarming speed, .we find ourselves living in a highly complex 
world, in an age* characterized by wrenching changes and ever -increasing 
interconnections, In such a world, y the dynamics rof curriculum as a 
process become more and more important* , t ^ 

" . € , 

The materials developed 'in this project, Global Perspectives: * A 
'Humanistic Influence on the <hirriQulum i represent part jf that prflcsss. 
They possess a high degree of built-in flexibility—a flexibility that ? 
encourages adaptation to- personal teaching styles as well as the needs 
of individual students, a flexibility that permits responsiveness to the 
concerns of the local school and the community, and that can provide 
room for future change. . - 4 



Each * handbook in the Humanities Series offers ready-to-use lesspns 
and activities as well* as suggestions for lessons you can develop your- 
self. The 'materials can be use^d^in individual courses in the social 
studies \ humanities, language arts, and science. They can also be used 
as /the basis for team-teaching and other mult id isciplinary- approaches. 
The handbooks can go along, with existing texts and other -materials ; no 
special preparation or purchases are necessary* 

Throughout the project 1 s- three years of development, hundreds of 
professional educators have addressed themselves to this question i What 
kind of schooling do today's students need as preparation for the. kvhd 
.of world they .will have to deal with? • t 
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Many of the answers you will encounter in these handbooks fit what 
Arthur Combs calls the "new goals for education' 1 - — goals which are both 
"holistic and human. " He feels that the major objectives of schooling 
must be "the development of intelligent behavior , -the production of self- 
propelled., autonomous , creative, problem- solving, humane, and caring 
citizens . "- 

0 

While such goals have roots deep in the traditions of American 
education^ there still is no simple formula for their achievement. 
Throughout the project's development period, . we have aimed for the kind 
of holistic and humanistic approaches that can build toward those goals. 
We have not, created new. courses and are not asking teachers to make 
drastic changes in what they teach or how they teach it* Instead s the 
project^ias focused on ways to make existing courses more .responsive to' 
the needs and opportunities of a new age* 

WORKING GOALS FOR GLOBAL PERSPECTIVES: 

A HUMANISTIC INFLUENCE ON THE CURRICULUM ' 

We seek to develop thoughtful , creative, caring adults able to function 
effectively as individuals and citizens* For this we believe students 
need a global" perspective which can be approached through a curriculum 
that includes * opportunities" 

1. To learn to 'recognize the interconnections' between one's own life, 
one's society J and major global concerns such as ''environment % re- 
sources, population, and human rights^-and how these interconnections' 
affect our' future options and choices. 

2/ To develop an" understanding of basic human commonalities; at the same 
time recognizing the importance of individual and cultural differences* 

3, To develop an awareness of how perceptions differ among individuals 
and between gro^gs-^^^ 

4, To develop the skills which enable adequate responses to an electronic 
'age, with its increasing volume of information and technological 

choices - . . = 

5, To acquire an ability to respond constructively and flexibly to 
local, national, and global events, as individuals and as members 

of groups* * , 
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OBJECTIVES AS BUILDING BLOCKS 



•You will note that the objectives listed for many of the activities 
deal with the building of skills s in processing information and in gain- 
ing experience with the concepts. In one middle^grade lesson, for example, 
stud eats analyze 'why the telephone was initially regarded by many with 
such disapproval and why its potential was not foreseen* Although this 
activity may seem remote from learning abbut the pressing concerns of 
a global age § this episode is important in adding to students ] under- 
standing, of change as, a force and how people respond to it, 

The competencies and perspectives today's young people need are best 
developed in a sequential pattern^ beginning with the earliest grades* 
Practically every course in the curriculum can add specific building 
blocks to the process* 



An Example 

One frequently listed goal of modern schooling is to help students 
understand and respond to the complex of environmental concerns that 
touch all our lives. If we specify particular objectives to be achieved 
by .certain grade levels? we form a picture of how learning at all levels 
can build toward such, a goal, 

Examples of the objectives (or competencies) that contribute to this 
goal of environmental awareness and concern might include the following: 

' . . r 

By grade 3 3 stvcdents should be able to 

1, describe the notion of systems by explaining how a breakdown in 
one part of a system will affect other parts; ' 

2, identify systems* in surroundings familiar to them—including both 
built and natural settings; 

3* give examples of planet- wide systems such as air and water; 

4. draw a picture of a natural system and label its pax n. 

By grade stiddents should be able to 

1* identify relationships -between one's immediate surroundings and 
the planet's natural systems; 
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2 * define interdependence- and give examples of its operation, 
* in\ ^uman= environment interactions; 

3, record changes 'over time yp> their local surroundings ; 

i+, give examples of ways in which human actions alter natural 
systems 3 often in unintended and complex ways; 

i $ 

' 5, draw inferences about how population influences environmental * 
situations* 4 t - ( , 

By grade Pj students should be able to 

1. use pictures 3 literature, and historical sources to draw in- 
ferences about changes in human environment relations at various 
points in U,S, history; 

2* give examples of ways in which modern urbanization has influenced 

natural systems ; 

■a 

3* hypothesize about how alternative plans will affect a particular 
ecosystem, t 

By grade* IB j students should be able to, 

1, infer ways in which seemingly personal or local matters affect 
or are affected by larger environmental contexts ; 

■ 2, recognise that creating a healthier environment can require 

. difficult decisions, and suggest ways of measuring the, possible 
positive and negative consequences of such decisions or actions; 

3, give examples of conflicts of intereststhat arise over environ^ 
mental issues; 

4, describe ways in which people have expressed their feelings about 
human^ environment relations; ^ 

5, identify ways in which the ongoing revolutions in science and 
technology have altered human- environment relations; 

, 6* form a hypothesis about ways in which future population patterns 
* may influence their own lives, 
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FOUR BASIC THEMES " * ' ' * ; - - 

Much of .the learning In these handbooks is centered around four 
basic themes, or concepts: ■ . 

1 , change . . . ' ! , * * * \ * 

2, corrmunication '* \ l ■/ 

3, conflict 

4 , inter dependence 



As students' become familiar with these concepts, they will find them, 
valuable for organising the information they encounter throughout their 
schopl career f S"and beyond* * m ■ 

In the elementary grades, students might be taugtrfc* ;to" recognize 
similarities between the dynamics ofv conflict in an historical episode 
and a conflict encountered in a s story or a real-life situation , These 
classroom experiences, in turn s can provide useful insights into how 
conflict operates in our lives .and the positive functions it can serve. 
Thus, the concepts also represent one way of maKing those connections be- 
tween the classroom and the world around us, , 

This focus on concept learning and application may be more difficult 
with upper level students who lack background in the concept approach* 
High school teachers are urged to use activities which , while designed 
for earlier grades s do provide students with a beginning understanding 
of the concepts. Many teachers of grades 10-12 , for instance, have used 
introductory activit ies^on systems 5 designed for grades K-3 s to develop 
familiarity with the concept of interdependence. The, students were not 
even aware that they were being exposed to primary grade materials, 

THE HANDBOOKS AND BASIC SKILLS t 

- - s 

' Others have said enough about basic skills so that we ddn't.have to 
repeat here the dire warnings or the problems of . low test scores. How-, 
ever, two important points do need to be made 5 : 

First s the development of skills does not take place in a vacuum. In 
fact, skills development is much more likely to be improved when students 
are dealing with subject matter that is- real to them and inherently 
interesting, According to Charlotte Huck , former president of the National 
Council of Teachers of English^ . 

If our goals for children include mastery of a wide 
range of language functions 5 then we must create environments 
that will be support ive* of this goal. Children need to' talk 
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ahd have interesting' experiences so- they 'will have some- ■ - ; 
. thing to. talk about . • 

' , f * 

Those of you 'who are interested in* composition know 
,- that this is equally *t rue about children 1 s writing, "Children 
need to have authentic writing experiencis in order to 
^ "produce careful observations and honest feelings* 2 

The second point about -basic skills has to do with the kinds of 
skills most in need of strengthening, Christopher Jencks of Harvard 
argues. that a close analysis "of test* scores reveals that today's students^ 
are doing -better, not worse, in many skills area> , "Where problems* 
appear , M he finds," "they are, with more complex skills",, with the desire ' ' 
or ability to reason, with- lack of interest in ideas <kn4 with shortage* 
of information about the world aroun^themi !f3 j 

We have tried to apply these ideas to the development of basic 
skills: 

1* to provide interesting $ stimulating experiences for skill 
development ; 

2, to encourage the development of those "more complex skills"; 



to provide students with better information about and understanding 
of "the world around them; " ■ ■ 



In, a frustrating and sometimes frightening world there is, a 
great need for coping skills and techniquej, Gtfod guidance and 
better preparation are needed in the skills of. human relations,, 
in dealing with ^uncertainties , and in learning to choose wrsely 
among alternative s". 
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' NEA National Bicentennial Panel, 



CONNECTING THE CLASSROOM WITH THE REAL WORLD 

One major approach to creating the kind of learning needed for our 
age has been to try to relate what is learned in the classroom to what 
is happening in' the students* lives, and in the worW around them. Achiev- 
ing what we call global perspectives must begin with that. 



• , We: cin -usa a hypothetical unit on the ; Renaissance to demonstrate _ 
how and why such connections can be madei - "\ : . , , ^ _ _ 

•Teaching about the Renaissance -is =one of those areas where we tend; 
. to ^ a ssuine < or hope th^t};S&d^ 

infprmatipri they ar=e encountering.*/ All too often we find ourselves 
• disappointed when only a ^handful show any interest in the paintings of 
^a Afinci . »" the V ; s^uii>t^r of -JUchaelahgelo , or the dramas of , Shakespeare, •" 
T^e rest of thV; class sinks into a trough of boredomV They find lit tip 
in th# study thk€ connects up with their own lives" and interests *; . . : ^ 

• ^BUt ' there : are connections V and one .of 'our tasks is to make them' > 
more explicit, f" A teacher might ' develop the Renaissance unit around a v 
theme. 'such as : - lf The environment is 'what we make it * And how we shape^ • • 
it depends on how we perceive it." 5 Classroom activities and field trips 
could then be : used to develop insights into both the present and the 
~pastT^ 

students such questions as these: - - , .' : y . ,2" 

How. did people; during the Renaissance perceive their environment ? 
In : what ways .are-'t'he perceptions of people today™ including^ 
students— the same or* different? V ,; ; 

How are these percept ions translated into*, say, architectural 
styles— -the form and function of .buildings? Are there echoes 
of Renaissance attitudes in our approach to shop areas % living 
space , 7 natural' environment * and so on? . " " ' . . " ' 

Would the class want "to reshape their surroundings in some way? , 
What arrangement or styles of buildings would; they prefer and t . 

why?." " \ / ' ■ • •- 5 ' - / : . r ,/ , : „y:C v 

■'■ Other connecting themes might be: '. ideas about the, impor-tance of the 
individual; the changing role of women, -the .search .for herpes, 5 values 1 
attached 'to material wealth, and many more* / What ever > them® / is. used : to 
make connections with concerns . familiar to students, this is a different 
sort of "relevance" from that which was -popular a decade ago. The .. 
'existing" curriculum unit on the- Renaissance remains. But there is now 
a coming together of the traditional humanities, modern social issues",, 
and the students* personal concerns. Students become more interested 
in learning about the Renaissance when they see its relationship to / 
their , own situation,. . . " = , - : v. V • *• 

If we plan our presentations with this in . mind ^ we should be able ; . J 
to demonstrate to our students that just about 1 ever y± topic we deal with 
ha r appl icat ipns to their lives and futures*. . \ 
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- -What we c*ll global: perspectives^ involves more than the^ study, of . 
* other cultures or whit, is coiraripnly ^hqught. p relations , 

■■■ fiibbal Vpwsgebtives ; art of iooking at exp&ierica 9 , ^ys th^ : high^ ; ; 

; lij|h^ or: :h^ total enyirci^^nt . v = 

An<t they .^e^p of the sub=- 

.iject, matter we are ;air eq4y/ teach ing/:,, \ ,. v' / '\"^.,V.:^ f ": r;^^:-;.^: .;':!:-^^^ ."; 

"The question is '-.not whether history is relevant • * . but , "• . ' . : ; 
what the relevance pf a given historical- experience might . ... , \ 
' be to a given current or future one- -that isi how. is it 

relevant? \ r?-. V * ■ <». . ; , ' 

Historian Edward L. Keenan . p 



" INTO THE GroRKULtM AN^E^MPLE .----j?, - - - - j ~ •■■ ^ -^r^rr 

In the spring of 1978, the San Francisco Unified School District r 
launched an ambitious program to : redesign and update its. entire. K-12 
curriculum. : The district' s Task, Force for. Social Studies produced a . 
curriculum guide which incorporated : many of the -ideas 1 developed by : \ 
this project, and. _San Francisco teachers helped in the design and testing > 
of materials in the handbooks" in the Humanities Series A description 
of the San Francisco K-12 scope and sequence is reprinted below* The 
. course descriptions illustrate how the goals, of the project have been 
incorporated into a traditional social studies curriculum, - ' . - \ - '." 

" Other schools, ■. state ^departments of education, commercial publishers , 
and individual teachers have found various ways of tailoring the materials 
to meet special needs, \ - 

, . j . " The San Francisco Scope, and Sequence < 

- - '■. v ■ For Social Studies ^ K-12 5 , ., : 

Elementary Grades 

" :'. Ml children bring a . rich background of , culture and experience to 
the^Lr school life ,- Encouraging children to build- on tills experience is , : 
a central, part ' <af" social studies and helps to enrich the curriculum. 
The K-5 : currieuTiim allows students to apply their personal experiences * 
and perceptions to the material being explored., " . ■ " . ' 



Grade K: . Myself " - " ■ 

Children learn -about -thair own physical and emotional needs and 
. 'explore their immediate -environment.. They begin to know themselves 
better, and learn about their relationships with other people. \ . .,; 

o 
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Grade it - ■Myself and' *Othera - : ■ \^ . ? = •• \. ■ ' - . - = 

Students; learn about thems,elves in Relationship to families andvpe#r~ 
; gpcy^s^ T^ of ijdimh^m^BTLdmtipe within ^hese tStocii^ / ; 

^:\ihit3 f 

r^TA^famiiy krid^friendship groups;,, studsin^ 

;ha^e : in common witht huihana throughout the world* = :j v 

Grade 2 1 Myself and My Surroundings ^ * , '.*\ : ;'*vJ\V.-. - i "\ = 

•' ; : - As horizons expand, ~ children learn about themselves as participants . 
: Vi^ J_arger settings such as the ciassropm , .the school* and the immediate • ; 
-TTreighborhood* --Some -to ofi_neigbor hood's in different j 

communities and "countries ; comparisons and contrasts provide deepei* ; ;..=^; . - 

under standing of the child y sovms 

Grade 3: Myself in San Francisco ' n . • '• .- : • 

The. rich multicultural framework of San Francisco provides the 
"set ting /for learning about different ethnic groups, neighborhoods, 
lifestyles., Jand careers. ; Field tr ips^N^lassroom visitors ,' parent par- 
t icipation , r and other sources will aid "students in understanding^ and" -- 
appreciating the city and its heritage- Comparison with other cities in 
the United States and other parts of the world will broaden the learning 
experience. = ' . * j 

Grade 4: Myself in California r — - . ; \ ^ 

Diversity of cultural and ethnic heritage in the broad ened^s^ying ^ 
of the state extends students 1 knowledge of themselves in relation to - 
their social and physical environment,* Students -will also explore the 
many interconnections between themselves 5 Call the world, 

including the heritage of groups^, which have contributed to California / 
life in the past and the present. " - : : - ■ ' - . 

Grade 5: Myself in the U.S. as Part of the World 

* The concept of change becomes central as students examine the 
nation's growth and development* They learn about the contributions of - 
individuals and different groups throughout the nation f s experience. This 
study provides an historical background for understanding the United; 
States as a changing, complex s multicultural society. Learning also 
places the United States "in a global: setting, indicating the growing 
interconnections between this country and other parts of the, world. 
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horizons are extended further as they learn more about the; 

context. - Am in all-' -levels o£ the social studies, emphasis B 
be: on >the self ^-an, exploration of th^ student* s lif e and l? 

in expanding ir^as of awareness, • v y'- r ' .1^;.:' = 1 — \'- V-Vc\ • 



Gi?ade -6 s 



1 Hemisphere and Myself 



Students iibw learn more about themselves in relation to a larger^ 
enviroiiment— the varied texture of life within the Western Hemispherfe? 
bleated * soc-ie1iies in North and South America, are studied to* develop .a; 
deeper 'understanding of the nature and variety of human culture—the;- 
ways in which people in different places and at different times have 
^or ganiged^o^meel^^ ...^^^i-^. 



Grade 7; 



Our eWorld Heritage 



u': .Many different groups throughout human history have contributed •._ 
to our global bank* of human culture. Students will expldre the ; • — . 
experiences -and achievement s of : selected, groups, to gain an understanding, 
of how these groups have added to the human, ^tbry. The learning -will - - 
highlight, common human themes as well as points of difference., . . / 



Grade 8: The U.S. 



the World , arid Myself 



- TheC study enables students to analyze the economic * political , and ; 
social decisions of the past 1 that have helped to shape our modern physical., 
and social environment * Attention is also given to the forces which 
have strengthened ties between the United States -and other £arts of- , 
the world— and how those interconnections influence our lives, ; v ■•/* 



High Softool ' : ' . , : , = - * - v • 

A wide variety of social studies- experiences— including history , 
geography , political .science, economics, anthropology, and other s*^- 
provide students with knowledge and; skills to meet Jrhe challenges and 
opportunities of the future. Special attention is given to ways in 
which the social studies can help young people to prepare for adult? 
roles and .to function effectively as participants in a £*^doratic society. 
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G^ade 9 : ■, Geography i 9 2 : 



pi 



* Ge6g?a£phjLcal and ibbial studies skills are developed in studying ; ^; 
the interrelationships • of r our * physical 9 economic s soc ial f . and polit ical * ; ^ 
environments. Case "studies will enaBle students to compare and contract " v 
the rays in whiaH; different societies have adapt ed \to a var iety * of w ; 
'geographic settings/. • /Special' empliasis ; 
Africa and = : Asia.;*;vi" v :/;: : .; : ^y . : >V "fr^N =Y't- — V vUV" 'i"^* . 

Grade 10: Electiv^S, / T'. :•' -•' : * ■' - * O^V;^ : ^';^v' :\ : ^r~- • /- - 

. " "' * ? :'" = • • • ' ... < \_ , ; • -v" • _ " - • f- " . * .'i ^7" - 

" Iii grades^ 10 through 12, students have available -spectrum of : - : - 

courses ;'that will introduce them to more ; detailed- or advanced study o^ : - • 
particular subjects* These offerings may vary froft school to school ; ^ ^ • 
~some- may J be -component s ~ of spec 

will be* given to the role of the social studies , in preparing students '-•'.> - 
for career opportunities and citizenship, responsibilities , and for under- 
standing and apprec iat ing their own cultural her itag^s . * ; \ 

Gradf; 11:^ U.S.. History i r 2 " ^ y '' •• V- , '." _ 0, ."- V 

- This is" a survey course , reinforcing social? studies skills and concepts, 
and encompasses the growth , development * and traditions our- democratic 
society; - exploration 1 and. apprec iat ion of the roles'- of various cultural 
and ethnic groups in creating our modern society; analysis of .the chang- 
ing roles of women; examination of economic > industrial , and urban - 
changes over time; the nation/ s 1? ise . to world power and its present . * % 
"role in a changing 5 highly interconnected global' environment-, ^ " '• ^ ."• 
■ ' " • ' . . . ". • ' ' • .• . ■ .'".v >• ' * • . " ■■ * • • • • 

-Gryade— 12.:.— Civics 1 r •• " ----- -'K- ' ---- - - - - ----- • - 1 

; A special, emphasis is ^placed on the role of the individual as a 
participant in a democratic soc^Lpty— the rights and responsibilities of • 
Citizenship * Students gain an&nder standing ' of the practice and theory 
oft ^vei^£ht, beginning with fte school setting and moving through local 5 . 
state s and national levels* focused on an apprec iat ion.; of the_;special - 
opportunities provided, by -the democratic process. Comparative study of 
other forms of government places this study in a Broader context - \. 

uV-:-' • ■* ' - 1 * "' '• u . ; - \ : • . 

:\ -We hope the materials in this Humanities Series will help you meet 
some of they important, educational needs we*ve outlined. Your comments 
and suggestions are welcomed - t , \ . ; 
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>X* Arthur Combs* . 'iHumMismi;^ 



2, -Train -a. .speech by ::Gh»lb££fe}. Huck, qupted in:Lan£^g& A^p0 A ly6^r0^ 
no. 1* (January 1976), p. 78^ ^; - ' V ■- ' ; * ■ ° 

if. y ; . Frbm ^American Educational Futures^ ^^%-2O0i;: :. ; The Views 0f v ; 50 r £ V 
^pi^l^^i^hed World; Cit i^ns: : &^ G •/ Shane ^ y- ^ *. 

■ The j^itwi^a^ vol . 10 , *. hov=-; 5 . ( October £976 ) , "p : - 2 55 *\ ::: A summary /of 

. ' ; """ """ ' 

: As fedc xat ion in -connection with the observa^Sjl ; 

.-' ihe; Art^ > Edileation and ^Sfc leans vPanel , r ^^^ y ^.:C^ySeri3es 



i^ife;. results of an interview,: ;survey -coriSucted by^ the ^atipnai^duGation\ ^ 
As&^cxation in ^ eoimeot ion w bicentennials 



6 / Adapted- f r orn^the Social Studies : Taslc^Eotfae ■. CuxrHaulum Guide* y. * . 
v,;-San Frahcispo}- ynif ied School- Disl^ let ^ . April|:j97^^ 

-permission; " • < ' , ••: 
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. One of ?tHe :m©st jimportant things thkt* mark Us/ as human is piir ; ability^ to '.0': : y 
■ ; J cb rich" variety of ways . We can reach our fellow = 

'creaturii s Am- other mlinals^ do # through .the. language of gesture ^and; voice 
- ^ ;tpne|; ''o^;i we may , choose to. y de liver a eld s ely r eas dned argument , to* compo s e ; ^ 

• a symphony$- to develop- a the - ^ 
: X: •":'•,* aVenues .for 7 c ommun ica tion cont inu€? to multiply even as the speed Writlv v^'; 
\V. which ; wp jean reach others ^ aM ovii ; the world increases." > s 

EKciting as these possibilities are s they pose a real educat ional chal~ '■! /■ ,■ ; 

" to use u their own "Language effectively. Our schools have also"pde. : pme ..;/ ;. 

efforts to g ive students exp er i ence in a few of the: other human languages; — 
* -not just SpanisJT or Chinese* but the languages of seient if ic : inquiry , of: - 
v ' art* music/and others. As yet; we have hardly begun to teach the newer; 

• languages. oj|four exploding technology 5 including computer uses and media 
,. V speak*" 

Ideally 5 the new technologies should help us overcome some of the ancient 
.barriers to epniimin icat ion , " Computer languages are not bound by the geq- ; 
graphical boundaries of verbal languages, Satellite relays make' message ' 
sending almost simultaneous with messaged receiving. At the same time^ v. 
t hough 9 we are faced with what are in effect new barriers to commuhicia- : 
tiori^and an intensification of some of the old ones . The technological ; * .y 
shortening of time and space between people may increase the quantity of 
our commnn icat ion . But ■ it also forces" us to : face, more sharply than ever, 
the cultijral differences among groups— differences which' can so easily 
scuttle uiiderstariding -and" empathy, furthermore , , some of our machinery - r • .\ \ 
oversimplifies .communication' biases. The : dangers; of 

misperception are great and new competencies are called for . ; Today T s 
well-prepared citizen needs to know\a . variety of "languages" and; be able . 
to use and translate them freely. He or she must be able to cope with 
potential barriers to communication ranging from cross-cultural differences 
in body language to the limitat ions ^ of commercial television •programming* 

All this may sound like a big bill. In a sense, it is . But in the classroom 
you can work incrementally toward these goals . As students gain- experience 
in aspects of communcation, their understanding will- grow. They will be 
able to fit this component of their ongoing human heritage in. with the 
rest / and to make- it part of their own equipment for thriving in the world 
of he future. ......... " ' • • • - ■. 

The lessons in this handbook suggest beginnings, Thegr were written for 
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v :Tli^ f^st ^a^t ; cpnsists^of ; slifet , active lessons that' allow students to; 1 - ; 5i 
^develop ^ ^ 

*" k e6piiig w£th a variety, ol^cpnim^l cat ipn b4^r»i*rs«p * In the second paxrt f the 
-lessons af*e longed* ' * Their point is "to, engage students more , fully in ana*-« ^ 
• lyging and u6ing various modes of express ion with the arts being used as a u 
- focu^* '\ Wording w |.t h these naturally app eal ing materials should' help 3 * * \ V v/ 



^nore^etvSl;u4^£^^ 

4h% ^a^^tiin^ stddehts can jDractice, using, the arts for ef f active ex^^ 
; press ip^^f - ctliei^ own * ideas ani . f eelings v 



^lYou oatj; f ^^tfthise Wessons as -your own* .curriculum dictates. Scattered at V : ; - 
: ! r ;&trategiQ' pbints through the term 5 they should develop >a : cumulative effect ^ 
toportant note : the lessons were not specifically created for classes-;;;; 
? • ip \ Engl i§b qi?^ sod ia 1 studies 5 or, art , - They may fit in any of these, but 

the f 4-1^ wil^ not|be perfect because the lesspns .all . are somewhat multi- . ! 

d is e iplinary : » ' Take advantage c f this to- introduce new variety and interest , 
iJEherp^ai^^any^pQ^ 

; °of , sdf tibalrl i one day. The lesson^ egi myths .could provide • fresh in slights "into 
wor i:^- history - . A crafts or sewing class could pick up . a^ fresh; dimension 

: - of inSarnin^.f rom the poster or ne#dlework< eKel?clses ,- : Another alternative 
is to treat the entire handbook as . a unit ? with this,- lessons taught in a 
sequence. / They have been- arranged in an order appropriate for that use* " 
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V ;v ;v : ; part iVyco^^ 

The, lessons ~in this part are -short s or capable ofr being broken into . bri^f 
"sections. 7 They are ae^i^ The : V^v 

' general -goals £©£* the* student in this part are to— V. ; ':Y; ^ ^ ; ?: V * v 

• Identify some of the special advantages and limitations; of word and ... 
" symbol Vqqmmunicat ibh - s - - • * » 0 •.' , • { .;• - 

:V.V — Use and analyze nonverbal communication. * * * 

Recognize the' need for both universal and _ limited or loqal means of 



— Respect previously unheard-of ways of commuri i;cat ing . 



- Recognize and. cope with * barriers to ^communication such *as ethnoeen-* 
ijris'm, stereotyping, and 'prejudice- /. ;X vy-::.. . * ^ '; . . 

- Practice 4 analyzing media communication * :r : t . vy". • •" : :::: 7" 



1,> CREATING A SYMBOL * LANGUAGE . ; • ■ - : ' >. , 1 

by Carol jSai^quis .and Mort Tennenberg v * - - . . ; 

PURPOSE ~. • . : V- " •- - -7 - . - - ' \ ; 

This" exercise should increase student "understanding of the ways symbols, are 
used; In communication , the limitations . of , symbol usage , and the difficulty;' 
of cross-cultural communication through symbols • 



TIME. . > " / 

" •■ • ■ • - - ■ -= ■ i" ■ ■ " - - \ 

4-5 class periods of .50-60 minutes each. 

MATERIALS ',. 



> 



Blank ditto masters for teacher use, pictures of symbols and non-symbols . 
CDavid Weitzman f . s Communicating Across f toe and- Space in Houghton , Mifflin f s 
The Human Experience Series contains very good pictures and background 
reading for these activities- ) : Flow pens" in -different colors (a different 
color for each group), butcher paper ^ scotch or- masking tape* '. 
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5 .^Culminating discussion 

/ • . ; ' .. . < '■ ^ .-. ' 

Day • One ' ' : .*\ . . ^ / ^ - > ^ - ; 

Sell student s they will be working with symbol languages for the next few 
-claas— periods 

These groups will be given 10 minutes to draw symbols and , on a separate 
piece of paper 5 write their meaning* The symbols should be ones which 
they feel* other members of the class would recognize such as a stop 
sign, Smokey the Bear , etc, v 

At the /end of the ten minutes have the groups pin or tape* their symbols 
on the walls* - Conduct a- discussion in which ythe students -group -or ~" - - 
categorize the symbols *- Do not lead the class to . any particular 
categories, ; The idea her e is to invite students to make up as many 
categories as they can of symbols which a3?e f, alike in some way." - Any 
symbol can be put into more than one group* ; " /* " 

Day Two , 

Ask the students briefly to recall what was done the previous/day. 
Displaying the category names from yesterday on a piece of ..butcher \ 
paper will assist this very short, review- - * — .- •• — 

Have the "students reform their buss groups* Assign the groups the fol- 
lowing task, to be done on butcher paper: each is to deyelop a symbol 
or picture language which will be understood by their classmates. Fop 
each symbol proposed; a definition should be given* Collect the group m 
efforts at the end of the period, -V-"-. 

Overnight " • V . 

Hake a ditto of the 25-30 most common symbols developed by the groups* 
Do not include the definitions given* , - 

Day Three ..' . . .... .: 

Hand out the ditto and ask each student to develop a story, letter, news 
broadcasts poem, etc* s using the symbols. The communication should be 
.about a page in length, Give them the period to work on their commun- 
ication and send it home with them to be polished. 
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Pay Foua? ■ ^ V - ^ - .' , - \ ; V^v^>"''.":"^ 

Hayir,tha students! ^changer 3Kai±^ stbr iifs with" another 'mimber ' of t&e; class ^ ^ 
On the 4 baek of ihe page t the student heading the story ; should note those 
.sections ;. whieh = wer% easily understood those sections which were difficult 9 
and why the writer was successful or ..unsuccessful in communicating his/^er\ 
ideas- ;. * [ ■' . ' : ^V/.- : : ■■ v V ; , * : 4 '-' r ; -,J: V "'^ - 1 \;-\ 

Day^ Four or Five ••'■ ; v\ - .. = V ; -. • -.- v 

AssfffibleVthe dlass. for a discussion of the activities of the past few 
class sessions. Recommended sequence; : ' , - ••' ^ 

v V a. Ask the students whether they enjoyed the activities; what made _ > • 
* ■■' them enjoyable or not. ' : *■ : ; .• ■•■ " : 

b. Ask the students, which symbols were' Easiest and which most ' •=.- - f - ; 
-^-^^^^ diffidiilt^p - 

• !■=.' board * Invite explanations Why certain symbols were- easy and : 

J others difficult to interpret, • •• . . • • .' ^ \,.-:'/". ' •'. 

. c. Ask if anything else was difficult. Invite explanation. 

d. What difficulties might a person f|Om a different. school, a 
■ ■_: - different age group , : or- a d if f er eht country ha v-e - in understand ing 
this type of language? . Why? /:) ; 

&. What do the activities reveal about communication among people? 

** . f . What: suggestions does the class have for improving communication • 
among all people? • " ■ " • 



This activity Vis adapted and reprinted from Communication , Part C (1977) , 
Global Perspectives in Education, Inc. 5 218 East 18th St- 5 New York^ NY 
10003. V ■• , ■ " J ** 
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by Peter R» Stillman and Mort Tennenberg 

PURPOSE /....' :.; '• -v- .^ .7- '.. • - ' ^ . \ 

The activities of this lesson are designed ' to resultf in ; students increasing ; 
their un4ers^ help and hinder 

communiciat ion . : v . ' ■ . • ; ,\ V- : •; ■ , - ! . • : 7 -- v. ;; 7 :;. 

TIME . : v ■ • • - ;* v; ' _ v '. . .' \\ ■ ;, 1 " .. , % :".V ; \, ' ^ 

class periods! ^ : :\ , / • ' " ' ' , . . ' : 7j" ; ' : '^/: '=•:• .' - v ■! ' 

MATERIALS-- '>■':>" . r ■ ••' = : ": >• .. . ' - . ■ .-"/v 'y : -^.\- " vV:7' : ^7 : ' : .. : 

; A- television- 
Copt ioiial) 1; * ; . ' -.; ■'. 

STAGES V / : " * • / - ; ; J .* ; / :. s \ 

1. Hearing TV f sound only ■ ■ " ^ »_ 2. Discussion of sound effects 



3. Small groups plan, and record > 4«- Students Tiear each other *i 

sound effect stories ^^^^ recording 



5^: Culminating discussion 



PROCEDURE 



Step 1 : Explain to ybur class they will.be doing activities for! the. next 
few days which concentrate: on sound communication without words. Tell 
them they will listen to a television program in a new way s ,plan sound 
effect stories in small groups, hear each other's stories* and discuss- 
.the results* 'Phis very ^rief introduction (a few! sentences) will be ' 
sufficient to convey to your class that there is an overall structure 
or sequence to the activities, - • 

Face a television set away from your class and turn- it on- Have the ' • •■ 4 
students jot down as many sound effects as they can detect in a 5-10 
minute segment. If the program you select is sparse in sound effects , 
turn to another station. ,'. ' l. . \ ; " 



Step 2 : Immediately after this have the students discuss what they heard, 
Recommended sequence : . * ■ 

a* Ask students to identify the sound effects they heard. List them 
; on. the board- 4 
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. Ask students : to explain how 
^ seeing what was goin^ on. 



they, felt listening to /TV Mthoiit 



'■ • -c • Ask students how ^important believe, : sound = effects, are f or . ~ ; ; : _V 
/ /[ TV viewing. Invite students to eKplain. thei^ reason#, ~ 

-:\ . d* Piok-; a pl^oe 'elsewhfeye/ in: t^ you Imo^ the students have: / 

; \ studied previously . Ask wljich • sound ef feet s would be re cognised ^> : k ; 
by -the people in 'that piaeeV c and .which would not be recognized.' / , * \ 
' - v • v Invite simdentsj to explain their reasons . . {Picking a; place Istuidenti J • ; 

v ..' have not; previously studied may accidentally reinf orpe their "- r - ^ \ 
: - •• - " stereotypes about the people; who live there , J * N 

Ste p 3: The nextvday, form the students into "groups" of 5 or 6 V Eac^group" 
is to ♦plan a very simple story which can be understood by nearly, any v/V 
audience anywhere in the world* They are- to,/^6^ this :by reducing, "the. story. 



to ■ sound effects which they will record on tape^ 



Explain that the students should- not discuss : their; story i<leas with, people 6 ' 
outsid^: their own group* Tell the groups to decide on their story that 
day, assign sound effect "parts, 1 ' practice at home, and* cpme< prepared ' . 
to . make a recording at the next class session- / *"-V v 

The next day each group records- its sound effects story/ The problem at trhis 
-stage lies in finding suitable times and- places to do^ the recording so that 
each group makes its tape in reasonably quiet surroundings without others' v. *. 
present. Your schobl's facilities and your invent iyenes s will provide *a V- 

■Solution. - ' ■ • .. • • - - . . • - -'" 

Step m Have each group play its , product ion to the -rest- of the class - Ask * ; '-; 
in advance that ; students 'write • down the sound effects they hear and what 
they believe is happening in the "story - " ■ " ■ " "•' 

After each recording is over , the listeners -: tell what they believe happened 
in -the story. Then the recorders tell what- they intended to convey. No£e 
briefly on the chalkboard or on newsprint the story as- told by the listepers 
and the recorders. These can be written in a chart liWe this Cleave room 
at the bottom for entries during the next step); v.- ■= ■ 





Recording A 


i 

Recording B • 


* Recor.ding CU . 


Recording D" 


Listener f 

. story ' 










Recorder 1 s 
story v.* w 


= ' i 
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**gtep 5 s f . puriflgjthls last step^ s^iMents^illi^e^ thinking about their. £pcperi~ 
ences pf the last -several days % md organising their thoughts" ^in^o^kjfrkina^ . 
work of ideaMT ^ Recommended se'queiice r* ? * ■ " V 4 .- = . * v^r '"-^zy: 

^ m»- Display the chwt from the previous actj.'tity.- For ©aoh" student 
; ? % recording ask students wRa^ "sounds they actually heard, (they can 

; V » v =>'• ^refe^; to their .notes) .» * Enter these sounds; ©ii ; the chiQPt ^ in -the ; ; ^ , 

- -.-v.- = appropriate ';-,cpltiinns. • ">*;-.- ; 4, ;.„' * . " . ^ -*> v 



B* Ask the class to .look for'^ttA^s among. -the boxes^ on the ^hart:. 
■ • ^ thipgs^that- go together; ='/ -things thpit Repeat * similarities and •/", 
• . .- ; ^ ** » r " ^ .V. , H. - "V. 1 .- ■■-.■■>■-'■. 

oV : Ask the students to; qompare tpe ^ 

\y st dries , and to-»notice where the difference is large and where it is 
" small, - Incite students' to explain tfrese -and v other patterns, they ; 

. f xnd .v v * * .= . • • ■ • -.^ ." v ... / \.. . . 



d. ; Ask which story would be .understood 'most easily (a^d least easily) 
- in, other places in the World. Invite students ta give reasons 

, - -for their choices. . • * :; \ ' " : -_ C.. -: 

e. Ask. students how they liked . the "sound ef feet f ! act ivities and which 
pari: they liked the most* v : ■ <■-.- . * • . - - 

f . Invite students to sum up what they learned; from their- experiences 
.' with sound effects . - * \ *' V ' " 



This Activity is adapted and reprinted from Communication 3 Part B, ClS^i), 
Global Perspectives^ in Education, Inc. 9 218 East "18th " St New York 4 H¥ . • 



3> HOT FOOT r > 
/by^Feter Rv /^liiffiah; 



PURPOSE 



^This/^ 

^ferbal eotnmunicat ion It will help develop awareness of some! of ^ the^ays/^ 
i We aBj linked to people of different cultures and languages^ 'r WW^^ --.i'-^ 'r 

••l-.2 ; : -*class.'vperio^iS'- ' r v*^ ■ 

MATERIALS /• i-:'[-Sy. ' . - //\: ; -\^7-''" : -V '"■ 

One milk case for every "five students in the class - These are usually - 
- available- cm a' ~-short-t erm -loan basis - -f rom - the - cafeteria - (You're familiar 
^with- the- objects we 1 re- -talkie 

15 inches square and a foot deep . , They T re used for delivering milk and * 
usually bear the name of a dairy . ) \ H . - r • 

STAGES ■ - - . : • . ,/ ' * 



Teacher sets the stage with - 
-s tory and divides students 7-7- 
■into groups of five each for 
action . ' 



Groups seek ways to cooperate 
in response to the message 



~j»2. Individuals give their groups a 
nonverbal: message " : rr:'y 



♦ Debriefing 



TEACHER FACKGROUND 



This is an immensely enjoyable activity- Keep it short , tightly organized s 
to the point, .Beneath the surface of this seemingly simple game are . 
implications as important as you wish to make them. You and the students > 
will see in miniature scale a struggle for survival which.hinges. on ,the , 
willingness and ability , to consider the equal importance of others *' You 
will also witness fbung people * in a problem- solving situation involving, 
a strong, element of conflict 5 select a system for solving it and; communicate 
that system in a universal language. We suggest that you do absolutely 
nothing to aia students during- .this' experience. ..^ ■-. ; 

PROCEDURE^ : ^- _ _ ••• '.i 

Step 1 1 ' Teli students -they -=are about to 'take part in a dramatic' situation, ; 
that will take quick thinking and action* Set the scene as follows : 
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^ You are to imagine yourself on a small- island's ^ arrxSibm =_any ; 
%ontiriafit. ^Tha^ island is : perhaps two miles across anahflat , 
except for a towering .volcanic peak in th% center , . You are - 
v one of; five people, on the ^island; All of you are domplete 
-strangers to each other s .having been dropped hf iicpp^^:: 
only hours before as members of an international scientific 
team studying' volcanoes * You will receive proyisiofis. and . 
equipmittt via helicopter in ten hoiirs * - At. the moment y©U V ; 
nothing except box lunches . • 




Strangely enough 5 no member of the .expedition can spealc they _ 
^ ' language of any other member . - (The organizers of- the expedition. v ^:;"'''\ 
^ ^ : a^ariged "it: this way . They are as curious about how people x f 

r : can -communicate without a common language as they are about 
< ^ w Chiiiese^ a Syrian, . \ ; ^ 

V an American, and a- Filipino. All of you are expert geologists* "V;-;: -V 
- ^specializing in volcanoes , None of you can swim * ^ -•y" : - ■ 

One of your gtoup wanders off out of sight and returns several- \- - 
hoiars later looking - - - _:_-„ 

Divide the class into groups of .five , tb represent the expedition members. 
Select one person "from each group to be the wandering member , . ; v " _ : , • " 

Step 2: Take the "wandering members' 1 of the groups aside, Tell them, or 
have them read, the following;; • • ". \ ; .. 

You wandered of f t ^ ft you reached • 

■ the peak arid investigated *, to /your horror ' you realized that : ; 
the volcano was about to erupt* At most, it would be two hours 
before boiling hot lava would! cover the island to a depth of at • > . ' "" 
least 6 to. 8 inches* It will take you an hour and 45 minutes ; - 
; to run back and warn the others- • V ' 

: How will you tell them? How will they survive? None can swim , < „ 
and the shore drops off immediately to great depth. Perhaps ^ if \ ^ 
they could climb upon something; while the lava flowed beneath" their 
feet* But the island is absolutely flat. There is nothing to • 
stand on, .nothing but V . . . a rock on the beach . . - a rock barely 

' larger than a cubic foot? : Ridiculous, Five people can't stand on * 
one small rock, Still, it is all they have, and it is worth a try. 

Remind the "wanderers 11 that they must think fast . How can they give their 
message to their groups without words? They have only 15 minutes to get 
the group on top of the rock. Which of them can do it fastest? Assemble 
each group around its rock (simulated by a milk crate) and send the "wan- 
derers" to dq$ their task. * ; - 

Step 3: Let each group work out its own solution* Note that they can 
stand on the crate, all "five of them. They'll have to climb on very - 
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earefully 9 arranging thamselves inpra or lass Qonc^trically^ a 
another for mutual support. ; It isnJt ea^y s but doesn't re 



knd hold on*- 
iquire , 1 



acrobats. 



J = -You act as tim_eke5pKf7 ~to= keep -activity at- a high - pitch » - Obserya hoy % 
^heVpOTsqn W members raapt 9 \ an^;th©/ V 

different methods students us a to solve their problem. ■ 

Step^f* This ■ is ^esi ant ially a debriefing , meant ^ to provide-, an' opportunity ■ 
-for -evaluating an^ the; experience. There is no needU ; 

tp Belabor the obvious : implications of the gama - Did the " students * sense. - 
., that .they hsui :to organize to reach a solution; ^t hat they were - forced to^^^. 
consider and rely .upon others; that they 5 but of. necessity * successful^ 
communicated without using their native language? Fine . The lesson;' ^ 
worked* .. ■ O ". ■ v ; .-v « r>- r "'" i: ' : • - v---- • -' - >- ' ?>•■■-■ •..= y;.".\«; 



This activity is adapted and reprinted from Communication 9 Part B (1976) 5 
Global Perspectives in Education ? Ihc- 9 218 East 18th St . ? . New- York, NY . 
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~ 4. " SAY :1T XN ENGLISH,'* PLEASE ! ~ : : v ^ : - J ~ \. ~* 

t by Petir' R- Stillirian " *" -?^ : -' Vv- : _ ' _ ^ 

;: iu^dsS" v ~ : ~ / ~\~ / / " m ~ ^ ~- T_ ""' - v '; : " ?r . : f. •- - ' _ ^V" ; ! V". ; 

-As students work with kinds off dialect- and* jargon, they will recognize ~ r 
- the^ advantages: jST various ways of conmiunieating . within their; own ouitu^e . 
T^ey will : also pinpoint some barriers > t©; o^^ J# r._ ,. \. • 

'/tXtffi;" -:\\;f/ : -V : ." v ';^:' . "v/ J '-' : \;'y ;■ "' "Vv--^; C,/; X : V. ■ -' ■■^i 

3 class periods ^ %\ •-. : \ [- "•= , " V- v~"V-." : ' C"-'-. " *l ="- v - • 

materials . ' iv !• '■• ']■:,. -\ ' -•• - - • , ;""; ; ^ T ;|l^>^- r .-':V : ; : ^'# " ^---^ 

Student materials provided , plus (optional) - recordings of people speaking 
,wi1?h a. variety of ..accents - and' dialects . -\ -_' r - St • v 

* 1. Do dialect exercises • - ." ' ^ p- 2 . Review exercies, play recordings 



3. '. Collect local dialect ^jf^ ' ; » M- Review lists:, summarize, learning 
- jargon words r . ' *..'■'•- • • ^* .' ; .. .. 

PROCEDURE - ; : ■ : *-v . ,£ 



Step 1 : Ask the ■''students how many of them speak English * Tell them you ; 
have a series of . "tists" to find out. These .are mostly for fun, tut . 
students should f£nu them interesting . Have the class do, in class, or 
as a homework .assignment , the exercises provided in the student materials * 

Step 2: (Optional) Have' the recordings of different dialects and accents 
ready the next class period when you begin to review student answers to 
the exercises * ' ■ . : ' V., . - '. " " ' . ' 

A. English English \ \ " . . ■ 

Have various students read their rewrites of, the sentences . at the", 
beginning of the, exercise. What did they get right? ' What were 
the sources of" error or confusion? Help the class translate the 
sentence correctly 'by going . 6var their answers to the matching 
' test* (Key follows*) , ' \ . ■ •/' |v-.= . ' 



This activity is" adapted and reprinted from communication , Part C (1977) , 
Global Perspectiyes in ; Iducat ion Inc - , 218 East" 18th St . , New, York, NY 
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1»VQ 

* ■ s ... 
,2. B 

3* H 

4. D 

5, I 



: : 8L E 

10, C 



12 K - 
13. T;; 



ghm class has now, seen , that vocabulary Us^ one .difference between-; , * 
: !toeriean English and- "English' English i Ask '^at Jsther . dif f erencf % . 

tte H aV ill words like^Vbatti 11 pronounced like the :"o n : in "both^rVV j; ^ 
^or f the^ filial "r* 1 - left off - certain wdi^dsv ; If possible>^play- a^ --r : - '* '>\ 

recording of an -English person speaking and have : students listen h 

for these and; pther differences ; ; They should also be able to/ V : 5 vi z . 

discover that English English speech has different rhythms and ; • ^ 
"sound patterns . You need not go into great detail; over ; these ; 

simply play the English voice 5 then repeaf; sentences yourself so ' 7 

that students can detect that there is a dif f erericB > ^Explain - 

that differences in rhythms and sounds 3 when coinbined with dif-. ^ •' _ 
"*f er en c e ^in"' vo c abulary " and j gr ammar^" cori s^iiruf e ^a ^dialec^t a^language^ 

within a language • Diklects.- are usually regional : phenomena .within . 
~3l country and remain part of the same 'language. Emphasize that V 

English usagf is not more correct or less correct than American. 

usage , though it makes practical sense to "do in Rome as the ; . . 

Romans do- " • - vv'" : " v \ "' " • _ ' 

What Do You Say?" '. -': s~r:.r:..r: - -. " "- -"" '-rzrT^z-rr -i :.- /V-v; 



Ask~for~a show .of hands .on who uses what terms in the lists* Write 
the most popular words from each group on the board- Explain that 
the new list should tell something about how dialects get their 
starts, as regional variations. Try to account for differences • 
•within the class. Hotes on areas where some terms are used: 

pail . • New England west through northern OhioV 

bucket Midwest and South •-, . yr -".^ . ' j , ' , . 

bite • New England Great Lakes 'area . / ; '[ ; = ^ 

(food between meals) , 
snack 

piece - 

cottage cheese • 



South 

Northern Midwest s Ohio valley 
Urban North -/ 7 



sour milk cheese 
Dutch cheese 



Cape Cod ; .' •• 

New England settlements in the old, 
west (Pennsylvania s New York, Ohio) 



-seesaw V; " ^yrban-vlfeiFth^ y' : vV'^^ T ' : -'^ : - 

teeter board r \ NeV England to Great "Lakes 1 _ , - - 7 / :L - ■ 

Discussion QuestioiiSi ' *\ ^ * * = : - • rf ) > : » 

• ' U , a. Why 4o you think that is true? % .Why would it- be especially 
, ^true of the West? \ • ; . \j _= . 4 .- _ - " " . 

i 2 > - : - Have you ever run into any, dialect problems in your travels ? ; 

7- : V If . so describe tham and .tell how" you got around ; them * ■■: ' • / /,'-- N : 

3. Do . you think radio 5 TV, and the* fact that tericans move around 
so much may in time put an end to dialect%^n this country? ; 
Why or why not? Would you welcome a strictly standardized way 

,of^^ 



Play any recordings available to you of" Americans from different 
areas with different accents, and speech patterns . Your library 
may be able to provide, for instance,- folk tales told .by ■someone > (, = 
with a : distinct regional speech; a political speech; by Franklin f. c 
D. Roosevelt (compare his way of talking . with that- of Jimmy Carter) ; : 
-and other- suitable, materials v : As in; the - exercise above , have_; ; : _i 
students listen for differences in pronunciation arid speech rhythm - 
• Ask them if they feel^ that they themselves have accents- Does 
everyone?.. . .V ' \ " • -. . . • - '._ . 



x. C. CB Quiz 



If you have students who know the answers to this quiz, have them 
tell' the rest. Quiz key: . ; \ " ' '.:„ 

13-1, 14-0, 15=J, 16-L, 17^V 5 18=R, ...19-F, 20^Q, 21"K, ' : . . . 

23 -T, 24=X 5 25=U, 26- A V : * ^ ' \ . - ~ " 7 * 

Knowing Talk' -> \ v .-- . .• : 

Answers are: 1. motorcycles, 2. horses, 3. sailings 4. flying, 
5- target shooting, 6. golf 

Ask the "experts 11 in your class to provide definitions of the terms , 
or make this a quick research project for students interested in 
v.the special activities. - ? / . A - ■ 

Discussion Question: ^ ; ; • v ;[ • .' 

What is the difference between dialect and! jargon? 
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- , " \ . _y ; AiisKe^_ Students" should recognize that j argori is special vocab- j 
n ^ * I s ° ulary centered, around an activity or subject; dialect pervades * 
: all speech f is' often regional^ and includes vooabuiary i pronun- 

ciation. Speech rhythm, aftd- even varieties of "grammar and 
^--■^ - •* syntax (how ^ sentences^ are =• j (ut together ^, 

: ' ^ Country Versus City > ' .y 

Key. to country terms:" . 

>X_ : ,sKoat1. a young pig too small to "be^fop meat; sow: adult female pig ; 

boar: adult male pig; veal or vearer: a calf 'being raised on milk : ' 
" A ^ ' - 4 e^^y^ ^eMilr ^foi^ sia-ugtitzel? at ■ about 12-15 weeks; heifer :,' a cow- that- 

\ : has: not yet been bred, or that has not y et^ given birth fbr i: he first 
v ^ . r :tjjqe ; baby b,ee:fe: . meat from an animal less than : about 1-1/2 years 'old; 
' *S m ilker : a cow that is currently : giving milk; cull: a barren cow; ;^ C-^ 
' . steer: a. castrated m,ale; bull: an uncastrated male, - :;• \! ;« 




Foal: a newborn horse pf either sbx ; weanling : a horse of either sex 
still .nursing or ifi the process, of be ihg weaned ; colt : an uncas^ 

three years ; mare: a female horse over three years ; gelding: a 
. " castrated male horse"; stalliohj - an uncastrated male horse-over - 



three years old- . (You can us^e the term altered instead of castrated, 
but you f 11 only have to explain thafe : too • ) 



The farmer's directions may be- less .clear than they seem, A sugar- 
• — bush isn It "---ambush"; it a grove of -sugar^ maples. s ■ -■■.daJLled.- -hard maples 

in the country ; a shale bank is a pit br cutbank . where shale, a 
/ soft stone used for surfacing roads, is mined; a .hay barn doesn't ■ y 
.look like a dairy or stock. barn; and Guernseys are ebws . They : ... 
' don't look at all like Brown .Swiss , Charolaisy Jerseys, or Holsteins, 

which are also cows* And a feeder lot is. a small pasture, usually 
right near the dairy barn, where young animals are kept. The farmer 
/. who gives directions like that to someone he knows to be "city 
\ people 11 would have to be; somewhat of - a jokester , of course, 

.11 - ^Cey- to ^he^ ad- f or^ 

spac . liv, area =" spacious living area; w/wbf and ekp. • brk - with 
woodburhing fireplace and exposed brick walla; DW , a/c "=~ dishwasher * 
: .. and air-conditioning* In renov . brnstn , W.22 ^ In renovated brown- 
stone building on West 22nd St.. $285 + sec, , refs =' The monthly _ 
y; •" rent; is $285; the tenant will also have to post security, usually 7 
two months 1 rent , and provide references, '% ' ' : "' 

Step 3 i As a homework assignment for the next day, ask students to put 
together a list of from 10» to 20 terms unique to a certain profession, 
vocation , hobby social group * or region. * This shouldn't take them long,, 



27 



Step 4 s Let as many- students as possible quiz the class on- their lists,, 
-^tad "by ail metos collect and *save i^hemi > sqrafe > of "them/ will be valid; and r 
7 -useful/ linguistic ma^ ;^^:^.^,-^ : J^^j::^ : >; >• i ^; 

Encourage students ^! 't© hypothesisfi based on what has been covered. They"" / j 
^ should T^e /able • ^o" formulate generalized ideas regarding = ;( a ), the: roles of Y T,; : 

language >beyond /that of? cpnimimidatifig -infoMM'tion. (b) the 'concept \of - V/ ; 
^jna^r; languages ^witfiin bnevlmguagev (c)>th® increasiirig need 4 for cprantmidatlng 
across linguistib boundaries- and the difficulties and con^lbxilries. in- " 
Evolved; therein s ^ arid (dj that each' of us is a" language specialist of sorts ^ f • 
using specialized terms, ^variants, and -often a dialect y • . ' • .: ; ■ \\ ; ^ vv 1 ^ ; 
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t SAY IT IN ENGL I SH i : PLEASE | : 



A. English English ' 

Do. you speak English? /The following sentences might be spoken^ By any 
■ or dinarjr English -.per son i : ^^'?Jj:^i ;('-'V ->"' ^■^:^' : -:^' r ¥:^^ -'- ^••.^•r' r ' : - ■ • V 

. " If y^u think you f re butVbf petrol^ loofc"^&er the : lori^r "-bonnet . 
You may need the tram or tube, .so bring a pullover. - ~- - *-I > 

^Rewrite the sentences here ^ in your own words ; / ; ^ 7 



-Did-yoii-have^tr^ 

it f s many ♦ The people of England use a number of terms that are not 
used* the same way here. ; The same is true of other English-speaking v - 
nations f Fox 1 fun, try the matching test below* The terms on the left 
are in common use in Great Britain. Match. them with the definitions 
on the right* ^ - / ^ ; ' - 



r: 1. 
2. 
3. 

H.. 

5. 

6, 
V. 
&~ 
9v 
10* 
11, 
12. 
13. 

15. 



liift- 



Lorry 



Pullover ; 
Bonnet 



Tube 



Petrol 



Biscuit 



Chips 



Queue 



Flat 



Wireless 



Tram 



Chemist 
Holiday 



Tin 



A.; A can, as in a can of peas 

B * A truck 

C* An apartment : ; 

D* Hood of a car or. -truck 

E. French fries 

F. A druggist , pharmacy 

G. A line of people 

H. Sweater -V • • 

I. Subway , ■ v 
J. . Radio '• 

K* Streetcar * trolley 

L. Cookie . 

M* Vacation ; : •. 

N. Gasoline . •- 

0. Elevator " . ■ fc' 
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Can ;you see how^cbnfusi^fe and 
. jtoerlca»s- :'and : ;6ther • ; Eng3Jish^.spe^iftg 
^the same language^? W V V - 



;s might ^astilt between^ 
even though ^they and- : speak 



"You needri't even "to gb another" cbimtry to "find differences ift thf way 
people -speak Engiisli. ^Within ^£he\ Itaited Stat es it self are many dialects 
..o^TBnglis^ 

fronj people of/ other regions to say the same thing Each group of. ^wotis - 
Below* lias a single meaning • Which term in each group do you use most of 
thevtimef^v that term in each group. " Put a check-mark next to the 

terms you do not recognize- " ~' ! -*'\-\:i-'.sJ'** r ''\. 



sofa 
divan 

couch C 

^stetteev^^^ 

sitting room- 
living room 
parlor 1 .", 

.cottage cheese - - 
sour milk cheese 
Dutch cheese 

garbage can 
trash can . 



dinner 
lunch! 

pail 
, bucket 

bite " ": 

snack 

piece ', * " . 

seesaw : V 
teeter board 
dandle 
tilt 

teeter-totter 



tonic 

soda .' 

pop; - 

r soda- wat er^ ^ 

frying pan 
skillet 
fry pan 
spider 

ice box 

refrigerator 

frigidaire 



C, CB .Quiz - : " * - _ ' ' . i_. \ . ' . . •■ - •"; ^ 

« . ■ " . • • * 

Special languages can also come from different occupations and hobbies ♦ - '■■ 
The recent citizens 1 band radio craze has given birth to a code-like language 
that outsiders simply can't penetrate. The hit 'song "Convoy" is a mix of 
CB and trucker jargon (the word jargon has a number of meanings; among them, 
the use of a special technical language), both private languages meant to 
give their users a way to communicate that excludes others . Take trft 
following test just for fun, Some of the terms are easy; others may be 
baffling. The terms on the left are the CB and trucker jargon* Match, 
them with the definitions on the rijght. .. ■ * 
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J,0-l:0 ■' v -:' : 

_Back - V V . 

^Bick. door : f: 

^Barefoot f ; 

_Big Daddy ^ " 

^Breaicer • : : : - :'. 

_jCamera • r 

JSatch "V 

_jCome back 

JDopy _ • ;/ 
.Drop irhe hammer 
18-wheeler ^ 

•' Feed the bears - 



Five- five Cor double 
:* nickel) 



• Four- wh ee 1 er 
_Getting out 
Mercy sakes 
Picture taker 
Piggy bank 
Read 

Roller skate 
Smokey. Bear 
Tijuana taxi 
Wall to wall 
Wrapper 



;; •• A, 

H- 

J. 
K- 
L. 
M- 

- N- 
0. 

P. 

■Q. 

R. 

S. 
T. 
U, 

v. 

W. 
X. 



Car * s color . ; - . • ' .'■ - - . r _ : ' "_• ■ ' -;. " ' • " ; ^ ■' : ■ ; .; \ 
Negative ; / ' • \T : u ] ;,\ ' ;^ : .; : \ '.:r'i 

C^er/iCRe^tuM 

Using only legal - power ^ >// - 

Let me interrupt v < •=> , * i 

Police. radar (There are 2 terms for this* ) 
. FCC < Government agency that regulates 1 CBera ) 
Talk to ' - ■ ' /'r " - - ■". . °-V 

Truck, big rig • ^ 

Legal speed limit on O, 3 > highways V 



Understand you (There are 2 tirms for this- ) 

Automobile '- ; : = 

Sub compact car < ... •, ".* 

Okay s affirmative - - t : :^ " r ; ? r- 



Pay a traffic fine 



Step on the. gas : • • 

Tbii booth, • " v ; ' 

Substitute "for strong cursing 
•Return call 
Highway patrol poli^i 

Loud and clear , > " 

Being heard plearlyj transmitting well 
Last vehicle in convoy : 
Clearly marked patrol car e 
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D. Knowing Talk , - ' " ^ - — 

See if you can name the special interest or hobby Represented by the 
groups of words. 

" Jt, Endup©* of £»road* * stacker , street- legal i sissy bar f moto- X 



" 2 *^ Sifaf f lei pv^qhetefc^ ^ jfeog/pastern, cannon 9 ; longe| 



3y T Scupper , daggerboard , genoa, fflisssen.," boom , spinnaker_ 



-4x ' Tail- dragger, stall speedy crabbing, wind sock, Iimnelmann^ 



Si Bench- r est , eight o 1 clock , windage , 10X , possible , loading biock^ 



6 • ; Divot , slice fast green , dogleg , spoon, Calcutta^ 



E. Country Versus City 



For the last ten years or so, people have been migrating out of the cities and 
into the country. Such a move is not always easy* Language can be one of the 
problems. Take pigs, for instance- To most city folk and suburbanites^' a pig 
is £ round, pink animal with a curly tail. Eventually, pigs ^become pork- In 
the country, it's not that simple. You don f t even hear the word' "pig 1 ' that 
often- The same goes- for "cow" and "horse-" Find out for yourself what the 
following animal terms- mean - Ask a country person, if you can^ otherwise, - 
use a dictionary. - ; / ■ '_- » 



shoat 



sow 



boar 
foil 



weanling 
colt 



mare 



gelding 



-> stallion 
vealer ■ 
heifer 



baby beef 



milker 
cull _ 

steer _ 

buia 



Directions can also t be different in city and country* Many a joke has been 
made about the city driver who asks the farmer for directions and gets hope- 
,. iessly~ confused , _ Here is : an example; of dir ept ions a farmer* might giye;* \., 
L Could you follow, them? Circle the terms you aren't sure of. 
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Turn right V just past *the big sugarb^ the shale bank , 

turn left it the second; hay barn; and the .farm with the 

Guernsey young stock in the feeder Mot. * " ' ' ; 

li works both ways. > . Can you . imagine a family from a rural area moving into 
N^<Y6j^56 ah apartment? • How could they ( and poss ibly 

ISfPu) ^Cbpe, with the language in this 4 -actual; ad far an apartment ^ 

iv^S^Rj; spac* liy. area w/wbf and exp . brk • , . / DW , a/ c - In renpy. ^ , 

brnstn, W, 22. .$285 + ~sec, refs. ' - ., ; > : ; ; * • ; [ 

Go ahead. Figure it out.' Your teacher* has a key, but' you are familiar* : : 
with every term in the ad. - '. ■■■ " > : */« '■■ :?,-•."" 'o^t-.'.'...'. &/ ; : ! . •' 

.". ' • ;,: ^ ^v.-J."^ : ^- ' - v j ;: ..: ^ v \ ; 



v * 



5 . PLURAL I ST IC I POSTERS ^ ./ " - _ , ; ' - - 

byy Edith Kin| ^'v; - ^ ' ' ' r / ■ - -'^./-'^ V>v\.;" - / x"V 

purpose ; - - . ' iV ; . . -. "/ ■ ". - : 1 -7, : ; V/-"'7 ■■ v:. J - : r . - ' : • 

Studetits create collage posters , us irig both: • international signs" and^ibcai:^ i 
or ^ethnic signs and for both in ; 

a pluralistic world. _ __ __ , „ ., . _ _ : _ 



TIME . ; - ' . ^■"''-■■ : -'-y-\ "• .,■/. -." ■ -• - f .- •■ • \ ; 

. 2-3 .class periods . - ;^^^v « ■; •= V _" V V : -/ ^ "V-..-." : v ^' 

MATERIALS w.7:v ' ' " .-• ' , ; . ■ • .' / ■' }:■/'.■ '"± 

Poster boards or heavy background paper - Construction * paper 9 scissors , and 
glue or paste. Traffic symbol chart provided. . ■ 7 X. , 7: 7: .7 ^7.: 



stages . ; ~-~ ^y r ; ~. ■ - . ■ : : • • - ;r- ;r ~ " • ,.; , ,' = ~ . ; * - : , \r-:: y r- 

1 . ; Collect different kinds ; ,-. v * > 2"; Display and discuss collected 
of signs >^ signs . 

' " ; v - * " • . - .' ' : - 

■* " ' . ... • •. . . y " . . ; . . • ; 

3* Select themes and create ^ • y 4 - View poster^- and- discuss * ; 

posters ' :/ " " : " '"' their messages" 1 - ~„ 

PROCEDURE i . \ _ ... V 

Step 1: Tell the students they* will be working with the variety of signs . 
and symbols in their community during this project. Ask students to bring 
in a^ many examples as they can find of local signs j "symbols ^ or motifs . , 
Have them '"record the* location of each find, along with a drawing of it> 
Pictorial representations will be better than verbal descriptions for this 
activity. * The sorts of things students may look for , include: .\; v': v ■■' \; 



•* a. . Signs and motifs indicating 'a statist county 5 city 5 or neighborhgod 
.(look at geographical borderlines for these)* 

b. Symbols such as coats of arms on official cars. : ; t 

c. Local signs , symbols showing native animals, local terrain, plantsv 

, . dv ■ Signs showing local foods , products * other aspects of culture. 

Ask olAer students * to bring in examples of international traffic symbols . . 
To be sure studerits recognize the broad range of these symbols, hand out 
the- ski provided. Ask ,,the collectors \ti mark those they actually find in 
t&e* "area, ' and" 'td •' note*" the location of each . - . , - ; *- ^ ^ > r r- 
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Ste^_J; Display the GOlleqti^p .<if inter»natipn^ia.- mtii local signs and symbols . 

; AaR ^he stmadents to identify tW message b^ftg^^^^oiinunicatad in each sign 
or poster* - Throughout the ddstussion e^iph^s the type of message being, •' 
.ppe^^ntadr" Is it a universal - Concern such as '^Stop, 11 - "Danger f " "Caution* 11 
^^OP.^ p %>!? Cr j i^ it a ;mueh specif ic m^asa^g^ s such, as l! This is the area - 

1 wheeze He specialize in making ^fey pies' 1 ( in a arid around Beulah, Michigan )$» 

/ox^'f^isris jthe* ;la&dv'where tie; :aiioieht.vittd£s.n£ Had>many uses fc^r the ***,. 
tuzte^y 11 ? (33andelier National M^iiiient ib Nev Mfi»#<£ecD his a stylized. turke§^ - 
on ajlof —the signs • ) DiscXiS^ with the. stuafirats how the "ethnic* 1 or 

; ;uhi^ ^ arid useful memns 't. 

of GLcffl|uni« at ing ' the -idea or message. a§ ar % t h » international symbol^ , : ';'.; v ;= 

JPoimrtkt ^-fchiit .this is an. §x^r%le of what .is fne^^nt by pluralism- We all 

/t^~~^o^^ 

the}T are essential for ,saf § ^otuluct in traff i£~^ But we. also can express : ; 
uni(j_ijeness trhrcmgh specialized signs anid sVinb^ELs V Ba^tti are valuable*. "VV- 

Step_3: ln-^yod\j.ce the next . axrtkyity by inf 6mlog vthe students . that they : . 
are.-. -^oing:^to\ create poster c^ltaggs. using papacr?. c^rid paste. / A "poster 3 V . 
son^-thing 'which is posted on a ^all f op kXX t0~ see, can be a method of 

.. visual Images .-. In. making tliei^ own posters, ^tltuclents can use any of the •• 
sigixs and 3S3rmbols they hav^_ ; iotod, Try. t^enserj'urrage students to develop •• :. ■ 
hotYk. udve:zr*sal and local 'of . ethmic message^ ifl trlieir posters . • ' . ->%.:- 

r"^' • . • " • ' . "«.'• : • . v. ? , : 7 . . V '-. , ■ • '• ' -"• •:' ; ■' ■« * ' ' r •. .' ' . " . 

L_- ; • . • : ' . ■ ■ • ■ ' • ■ . • .. •: - : ' • , ■ " 

, Step^|i; Display the students* posters-- in- tire : c i^s. &sxoom-or^-the 4ialis Discuss 
the TD68sag-es presented in §a^h joster-' 'Which jrposters do students think are 
-:- -the ^ost ezf fecrtive in. ^'coinroimipMing a' -locaZL : o:r -^ji ..ethnic, message? In com--; ..;'{ 
'• muni, eating 1 a tmiversal^ifassaga> ' in communicatiEXTag both types of messages? : . 

FO^U<)frUP /-ACTIVITIES/VARIATICDNS - ; • * ; ; - ",. .^i- .. . .'. . . . -"" 

A. , ^sfi^sv Hays students . d^Vfelop earajnio uio^sLcs or mosaics made from 
, oth^rr, type^s of materials to ^otoianieate both tioiwsal and ethnic messages 
cha^acjeri^tic of a 'pl\n?alis^tit society. ' ^osa5H.dS are usually group -projects * 
Ha,vet agro^u.p of students pla^ ^ design by cJra^H^tlg a sketch of the total . • ■? 
mosaLio fir»t . Discuss the rn^st effective way tftb pprtr^y the., messages 
they wish "^:o cotnmunioate -thr^ug;li des ign , form f — c^olor 5 •. space , apd conrtra^st - . * 
Mosak ics cazra be a form of uiwili., .as well*" Us variation of this acjivity, 

^ cops ider cheating murals d^pipt ing both ethnic mzid univ-ersal messages^ •• 

;B »-■:■■;' Jlack ,s^,d ^ite Photo^ajphir ; Obtain severalEL cameras or have students ^ 
brim^ cameras" f^rom their homes', Discuss the t^oliriques for taking effective 
photographs * /Ask the stud%n:ts io photograph jsS^ns. and symbols in their 
neigliborhoc^d , city 3 or loc^l region- Develop tS:>ae photographs and; display 
thenl . Hol^i a discussion aboxit ilie universal! eroti or uniqueness of the signs, 
and . symbols the students h^v% . >Tiotographed^- ^bm^t ethnicities and special 
subculture ;s are evidenced , in. area? How ^©t^l universal heeds and prac- 
tices demonstrated through the photographs? Cczptripare and contrast your 
results, -' ... • . ' v : • |*. ' . ' 

C. ^ jaris^t ion for Youn^ei?., Idren : For ^ariy^r elementary' graae levels 5 
whei*je art techniques that oa^LX fop more advancesdl small muscle skills and ;., 



^; r "3'esign^^iiitiis ire ;£aprabtio^i ^ icon* ;>*:-J t ; 

♦ ; struotrion paper^ and paste. , The topic for the ., collages can be this same 

J them^ of local or ethnic and universal mess^^ieB i Howeyer can be 

presented in a more basic* conception by asking the children to create i 
self-portraits - froin'cotoatructiori pa^er . 'pl"scixs's 1 with the children .what 

Jj facial; features every p arson has in - - cpiranon— * eyes ,' : /nose ' 9 - mouth % ears 9 " haii? s " ; 
:- = '0to -■ Point out v that these Hare univex*sals y^~t ea<sh set f^t^^m/ ^Sr 

• ittiiqij.e= to the iridividiaai^rib; t^ fit&ies are^ ever ^^aptly : m^^^y&^Gti^ f^-. ] I 

; twills . Have the children create their- own s elf ^portraits from various 
colors :of : oonstructioa^ paper pasted on : a neia~tr*al color . background, slieet. z:-. , 
of at least 8" by U* ,f Display the 3eif»pox* s fcr*aits and ^iseuss tfa.e x»es\ilts» 
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6; MISSING THE POINT 
by David C* King 



•PURPOSE:; :v- • : ^':;-;.v ;; vh 1 "' : ;' : - r . - X'i \, //' \7:::: 'K- - 




^C^^oiy^ receiving of* mes sagas ; y, 

^^iht^i^t^ion 9 -pre j udice j ethnocentrism , and cultural difference j*:^in?;^ 
• this, series pf . activities , the class will encounter some of the^e^b^riers 

and explore the consequences . ;. • / * ; : ^ ^ - 

2-3- class periods \ ;; \;: V; ":''-'V 0 -.'- = ' 

MATERIALS ■/-'■', ; : '. . * v ; :' • / ■ 'i:^-:- :^ • . ' - \ ",. ' - '•„/>'-'.' f,. '■■ ^7 • 
_Rt.SLdJjft& 

; stages; ; ; ; , \ r; ,>,-'/ ." .7 ." • ; : /-"V ' ^ .: - ' - .- ••' _ " ' :? ; 

1. Play game of "Rumor" - . ' . ; " — » 2. Analyze missed messages 

on TV - .; 



3, Find sources of commun i cat ion . " ". ; — — Read an outsider T s account of 
failure in cross-cultural episodes us and note misinterpretations 

PROCEDURE - , ' : ; ■ '■. v '•/'■ V ' v : ; 

This series of activities can be undertaken at any time , but it is probably 
: most valuable when used in connection with the study -of other cultures. / 
After the class has learned about at least one other culture , talk about 
what seemed, strange, or odd. in their ways of living," and then. proceed with . i 
these act i^ties . . , 1 .. . • 

ACTIVITY ONE : THE GAME OF RUMOR - ■ ". / . > 

This is an excellent way to develop '-awareness of how easily messages are 
distorted— either in the sending or > the receiving , _^lf._you f re not familiar 
with the game 3 it worRs like this : •. -J * '"T , ' /.'.';•/->/.; - ; 

Bring one student to the front of the class, after ins true ing the ^est of 

the class that each is to pass on a message as clearly, and accurately as •' ; 

possible, without leaving out any , details * "Whisper the message to the 



These activities are.adapted, and reprinted from Intercom #885 Global Perspec- 
tives in Education, Inc. V 218 East 18th St, 3 New York s NY 10003, copyright 
© 1978. ■" ' 1 ; 
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first "tf"tiitat— r ~. l-t sbould be ;simpl.e but- detailed s yf or .example: • ~ 

Jaak Haisl^ was a carpentep* He and his friend. Bill Smith t a .. - •• 
piintiler, hx^d'an argument. They always -argued over which^teaim 
wms .titter™' s the Bear s-^gor -the Giants. When the Bears *beat the . • 

* Gistita 37— "6 s ? Jack felt he had won th^ victory himself . ; f ' ; •• = 

^ Clftp todtnf on -ability levels, you may want to simplify this ntes^age or - make 
■•' i^^ox^ (iMipl£^oatfed*;)'- ; ". •".;••=• " "'' v " '. : 

Whisper the ssage to the first student. He or she then calls someone f s ../ 
name ? the pers^on domes to the front of the room £ and student" 1 whispers; y. ^ 
tHe^ jneg^a|i| - Student 2 passes it onto someone else . Allow no talking 5 - ~ jff 
no repeating » — ,amd no writing. Continue to the last student who then ; ■/ ~l, 
writes .<IqNn.ttfc.-e r me ssage as he or she heard i1?. . 

Compare th,s wr^ itten message with your original version. ( It may be useful- : 
to have fcoth wrritt e n on the chalkboard . 4 ) Have the class point put errors 

lost * -You mig^Ttrt also want to spend some time seeing if ±hey can locate 
where p^rticuL ^r distortions occurred 3 to see if they were in the giving - 
or receiving." ~ - .■ V..-\ ••- :.".v. •' : - 

ACTIVITY TWO* "MISSED MESSAGES ON TV - : ; : 

Once : tH^ ; class has seen how easily miscommunication: occurs^ it can ^begin ^^ 
to consider ho this can lead to problems for people. As an assignment* 
have class ' watch a situation comedy on TV. (The "situation" almost • 
invariably inv-«lvea a fouled-up message . ) Check the TV listings and 
assign A niihemr* of different programs. Their, task is to find out what 
missed nteasage^s occurred and how this led to trouble. 



The next day ask for reports. There should be plenty of material for dis- 
cussion and st^adents should recognize the parallels with the game of rumor. 

ACTIVITY- THREE ^ COMMUNICATING ACROSS CULTURES . : - • 



When studying «=>ther cultures , texts will often give examples of misunder- 
standing 9 usua^Xly based on ethnocentrism — even if the word isn't defined* * 
Outsiders judges people whose behavior seems odd or bizarre. A great deal 
can be gained foy exploring some of these incidents and considering the 
possible .co^ec^uences of such misunderstanding . This is also a good way 
to demonstrate "that action or behavior communicates just as speech and 
"silent Janguagg^" do. \. ' \ 

Use the epiadd^ss in the student materials in conjunction with whatever 
cases you encoi- -inter' in your text. You may want to read the episodes aloud 
to the class, hen folloy with discussion; or have students read the 

. episodes on th^sir own and respond to . the questions in writing before 

■ general "discuses ion begins . 

%^ ' ' ". • 
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The fi^st two episodes are adapted from The Silent Language by anthropoid ; 

©gist Edward T. Hailr" The ^book 1 contains numerous other" eKamjples that 

you could easily write *up into episodes- for the class to eons ider • .You - * 
: might ideal with t^li* s titley tooy and ask ther 3 students what he means " - 

by "the silent' language. 11 They should be able to give other examples of * 
.■■■b&u fe^hay^-p^j actions "send messages;. * ..." -jr ^ .' ^ v ?/ 

J^IlVlTY FOURi; AS^OTHERS SEE US yi f. y^: -^^ . V •> 

-Before reading the third episode* you might ask the "class what:" things in - " 
bur culture might be Hard for. a foreign visitor to get used to . They . will • ; 
:pr bb^ly ; have trouble jwithT this because tDur eUltairal" patterns seem) ''right'* 1 ^ 
and "naturai"; in faet 3 'it's hard for us to picture different ways of 
doing things This episode is" adapted from an account by Chine se scholar 
who visited the United States in 1899. ( Hwuy-yiing » A Chinaman * s View of • 
Us and of His Own Country, London 3 Chatto S Windus, 1927. > ; - 
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MISSING THE POINT *' - 

EPISODE l" : ; " " / " - » l - \--r' rr --< ::/ ^y ' l ' ^ 

Jane Smithers was a. teacher. Her first job which she was tekoit^d about 
"took her to a Nava j o^ Indian ) reservation school in New - 'Mexico » Being 

*• "little of -Indian Ways » : " But;*:; 

7 sKe, -i wii - 'eager ytp ieara^and to M 



But ft»op ; t he yery f irs^day 3 thing s went .wrong - The children ne^er did ; ' 
• . well 'in tests . \ :They M&ph eager to 1 earn and they did their work* But when . 
.■; ,. " test t ime " camfe , she/was always, disappointed - Ms* Smithers. tried everything, 
" . she • could^ tliink b£i Shey talked to her best ^students and urged ' them to do - 

better . She offered prises to the person with; the highest score . 'V v ; = 

^St-ill^when ^ 

. no one wanted to do well- She began to think the Navajo were lazy on . 
- .didn Lt, care^ 

people said. l! They r don f t want v to - work. 11 ; " : : ' . 

What was wrong?, What kind of judgment was Ms. Smither s ^making 
^ ^ about the Navajo? Was her judgment right? - . 

One day, while talking to one of the parents, she told the man her problem. 
. She. . said, "Your son could be. a good student t . ..But he. doesn 1 1 try ... Would . 
you talk to him and see what the trouble is? 11 

The father shook his head;, and smiled . 11 1 don't need to talk" to him s " he . .- 
said". ■ "I know what is the trouble . " /And then he explained : "Among iJhe 
Navaj o it is wrong to try to push ahead of others. Only a showof f would 
do that . We believe it is more important to help each other. - -So, if some 
are ndt getting good tests, others will not try to beat them in the scores . 
That would be showing them up* " ! - . 

— For— Discuss ion: _ ^ ' . *. _____ . . • . . • . . \ .\ . __ . ' . \ .• •. 



,1;," What '"lesson did the teachen learn? v - - 

2, What harm could have been done if she had not learned this lesson? 
(Answers will vary. J* '.= -, - 

3, Suppose isomeone said to you: ."I've* been to Greece. I know those people, 
They are loud and rude." .Would you believe this judgment? Why or why 
not? tStudents should be able to draw the inference that, the person 
nH-gh^n^--h^ r ^ \mf *r ^ r ^ "4— ~fch°— ^ *i 1 t 1 *r** ) ^ [ = -- ^ _.. _ ;_, .___ 
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EPISODE,?- 
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=;Hawe^Br6^; : was ■ a high f school sirudent . 
was sent "to Brazil to study for a year - 



-As J gart ; of ; a /^spec ial program he ;• 
There he was -to stay with a family 



Mr* Vargas mat'- Harvay at the Airport » Ans^d right away something happened 
that ^bothered : Harvey , cWhen they talked, r Mr, Vargas .stood with his face 
almost / touching Harvey f a . Harvay. took m - step" backward . * /It was. not very 
i^ppmfair^abia ;*t6 .be that close and try to^tealk* But no, sooner did Haryey ' 
; stejp back thfttv- Mi. Vargas stepped forward-^ *- They werV hose- to-nose .again * 

If people were ; watching j ; they must have t^liought . it was a Strange slight 
Harvey kept backing: up so he could talk t— .o the man. And Vargas kept^ 
edging forward- They went down the whole ^ airport hallway like that, 7 
Harvey backing ^nd Mr. Vargas advancing* "' • ?'> Ti -- : } ^ >i 



For discussion ' 



How do you suppose Harvey , in a letter 
described what happened? 

Do you think he might begin to maka - f 
or all Brazilians? 



to his parents 9 '■ would have 



S e j udgment s of Mr, Vargas— 



3 ; Can you of some Brazilian cus^ 

(The custom ^ ofcqurse 5 is to stand v*ery % close to the person you 1 re 
speaking with! Many Americans visitii^ng Latin American countries -\ 

r? :"; find this unsettling, ) . \ -v ; : ; . ;-\ - ■ ;V : ' ■ 
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EPISODE 3 - _ 

Theii- ^ It is -.tight: •and-:rsb.uuncpirfo3rtable rl* could 

^notf bend limees. They have, a 7great -nfflibai^^of slits in their / clothes T ~r 
leading irit^ «small bags , * Thif = is a owiousf device for ©tor ing* many 
items, iuoh coins t a cloth for, the. nose f ,a watch / paper , tobacco s pipey ; 

/matches s anft 4 *Hmany ©thai!; things , I counted three in' my trousers 9 as s many= 
•as f ivp in ,lpy jadket ? in li±tle undereqat % linking twelve ,iii allV ; 

all twelve t;o_ J • find it: again • . . . / " ~ ; 

^went a jmpon ^before with my instructor to see the game they = call' Foo-poii 
(foottali)- :• - Ht is played in winter season and requires strength and ••' 
activity. v Wi— ^thin edge were .three ten thousand me^ and women. TKey came 
from what pla«»oe to watch? ; . / " ; : _ ■:.*':'■} -. v : "-?;, -'"H >■ •:. l.^r-V:.r 



ame as a battle. Two groups of men struggling . These youngs 
men, what do they do? Men on one side; try to kick "a goose- 



The game wag 
strong j quick 
-egg^patter^ 

run like rabb^ its , charge each other like bulls They knock each , other 
down trying t«**o send the ball through the enemy f s poles . k When ball is 
kicked good amd then caught, the voices of the people burst forth like 
huge wave d&sXThing against a cliff . Men and women mad with excitement 
yell mnd sc^eMm at the players, . 



Fox* Tilscussio^nii ~ " :. - 'y'"-::'''-'\''::- : \':r\:.:J^::r./:\:'-'r-\r ''. 

1, What. we*?e the slits leading to small bags? - 

2; How' would you describe football to the Chinese visitor? .; ;". 

3, Do you th^ ink the Chinese scholar might make mistaken judgments of 
American ^^ulture? ■ . 1 • 
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'7 . Tl- ACHING :;iD£AS : TV AND ;YOU-^^qR BETTER OR FOR WORSE ? 



PURPOSE" ^; ; y -■ ' 



Of today 1 s technological revolution i^o- eoipuniostion » t ele^sioH^ 
: " sin^e ^is^ students f daily ' ^ 

suggestions offer ways tc^ evaluate ^ of television, to maJce mbre - 

: constructive Use of ? jt ii^the class^o^Mi, and to set up goals for its— and \ :;V 

our— future* * * ' - .->•... . . 

BACKGROOND '• 7. ; \-7:'"-"' ' ' 1 " '^V 7 J \ :> :/." 

Many educators tend to regard televisSLon as "piiblic enemy number one," 7.7.7\7 
Not only does it pull students aWey fcr^om their studies but recent research 
^shows 

so, most people will agr^e that TV Saas offer some excellent entertainment 
and instruction ; . and that tfo potent i^ai of TV has yet to be realized'. • 
Even so, we can use tftm Medium as it HLs, incorporating It as a- tool for 7; 
learning about everything from prqs% style talal. The following sugges- 
tions offer a variety of ^ays to do thr^tis. The activities vary, "in ... 
difficulty and' sophistication. 7 S§l^ct=r those that best suit your ongoing 
"cur^iculu1n~ and^the ^ "'""J •' • " ' 

A. 

yiiw^yvHyui ij^ji ^'iqii -hi ^y^^i^ — Lu^ jjgy^ Lii^L .iiigxuue similar 
v - themes - and settings. Include fi^tribn and nonfict ion v ' Have group s 

of students whose television taste— s agree read these parallel books . , 
Each group can then report to th# class on ^. book ^and a program V Ask 
what features, of e^ch they like a a_-rid what tlie man differences are. 

B, Even students to the intermediate /grades cto begin to analyze commer- 
77,.- cials - Watch a comnjeWal as a al^assi ...or;', assign-, individual ; students 
to analyze commercial^ they eape^i^ ^.Uy like or dislike* Either way, , 
you will want to alio vj for b e ver»#l viewings— so the whole process may 
take a few days f to potuplete, MaVe up a simple fill-in chart for students 
to work with\" /Possible chart it^m^s/arer 

- Length of cojranereial (A ya^ch Mth a second hand is needed for 

•. 'this. ) - . ■ ;■ ... - 7 ' . . ; I 

- Written and spoken mesgage^s - . 7. r 7v ^ 

- Personality of nirratpy/lnaSili character *; . 



These ideas are Reprinted from Coi^ u^ic^rrat ion , P<a.r*t B. (1976) and Communication 
Part D (1977), Global Perspectives ih -^S'ducation ^ Inc., 218 East 11th St* , 
New York', NY 10003. ' ■ . *• * ' " 
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, — Number and 3eind of scene, or pics^urfes : ; ; ^ 

: O-V-'v ,..v Dramatic action (Is there a* stt^ry? ) Sw:. '^'-■■■''^y- : :~ '^v--" •-- r 

Condlude with questions that .require s^teudents to use the data they have 
~^-:.S collected: . - v > . ... , , ^ - 

-\V V ^- - •■ 1 v "o-v'**;'. z .' " " 7 ' •^; i 4^^^jv •:' ; •• . • 

; - ^* '•/^pes-;the:;.cctoerci^l teil you wtte.mt you think you shoftld know ; 
f v v " v In order an ititeUigfeiitr decision on whethe^ to buy = : r ; 

- ; ^ what is being advertised? /-"'^.V: >. * ; : 

.2^ Does it appeal to you? Why. or ^why not? - -v -•• y 

ri • . 3 ? Do you think the message is "hc>— nest ff or is it trying to con- ~ 
' C vinc-e you you need something vo^ll don*t? . j ; ^ 

C. Work for greater sensitivity -to the wa>^=^ TV communicates. • Pick several" 
different shows for students to analyze in group oral or written reports # 

passive acceptance. Students should wo^c?k toward answers to questions , 
such as these: 1 % '■ - x 

1, What made the soap op^ra melodr-^matic or sentimental? - 

V \ 2. Why was the police dra_ma grippiz^ig or boring,, realistic or 
-• ; '• unbel ieyable? - - - ■ • ~: : -; ; - v . ;-~ r •;. [ • • • 

3* What made the eomeSy funny or just full of cliches? 

■f list of factors to consider will - be nelpfV^JL - Include such items as timing, 
language , facial expressions, camera angles = logical sequence,, suspense, .. 
Have your critics rewrite v or act Out their own improved versions of botched 
shows or poor endings . 1 »V • ■'■ - . ;'*■['•'■ '.' " ";. . V 

You. can adapt this exeroise to your particular subject are^a. In a Chicago- 
based program, analyses of police -shows'- are - used to supplement a course 
on the law* English classes may" focus on e^^erything from comparing a ' . 

written story with its TV dramatization to tefie use of language on evening 
"talk" shows , Art classes can work with th aesthetics of given shows or \ 
commercials , or talk- about attitudes toward the arts expressed on TVA 

D, One . way to approach the impact of. television is to look at the ways 
it first affected your own community . Y^our history text or library 
material will give students an idea of ^hen and how; television, broad-; 
'casting began in the 0/3, Plug your arfe^a. 1 s experience into that general" 
history, to make it more meaningful, Tfci=Le Chamber of Commerce or local 
TV stations should be able to supply som*e information on how TV first 
came to the area, who started local chati~nels, and how they were financed, . 
s Students can interview older family meml> ers and neighbors about : . . 



-': '> What th^y did before TV| V - ry \' : ' ; '^-'- ■••\'^'''; : ; v ^ : '-' : 'v' : . v - : '#V-T 

- ..• Their-feelings on rf irst watching a set| -- V - ; ^ 

W^ they • = liked j ; :^ - f \^ 

- : ' Bow TV changed family and social life; 7 ; ; "\ V 1- ' > .••••• 'v 

- What new links TV made between the community and the pest : V 

'. V # of the world. •: -,. ■ '.. ■:-=.'- "■•O/V 5 =; - : v';.'"'- : 

E» Have students assess the contemporary impact of TV on their lives. 
' Use bar graphs on the bulletin board to rqpord the number of TV : ^ 
V sets your class has access to;* the average number of hours students *= 
■-. [ watch per : week; the most- and least-watched types of shows. For compare = 
, isoHs you may also want to graph the numbers of radios, stereos", or 

: musical instruments available to the clas s ; hours spent eating , C 
r . sleeping, studying,- socializing ;jjmp str . and^ lg^ 

tainment , including movies and books. Use 'the graphs as evidence 
in discussing what TV means to. your class . Some sample discussion 
questions i $ ■ -■ v."" ' h • '. ' "* - "- ' 

; .: 1. If you were forced to watch less TV because of an energy crisis, 
1 what would you cut out? , : ' ' 



2* Do you feel TV 'brings you and. your family or friends together? ; 
Why or why .not? - ; ; . ' 

3 . Recently a community organizer in Oakland , Calif ornia complained 
- she couldn't get the poor and underprivileged to do anything 
. for themselves because "They are watching TV 7 hours a day." 
Do you ever watch to avoid problems? Where is the dividing., 
line between needed relaxation and using TV as a drug? 

Use the chalk board to focus the results of class discussion and exploration » 
in a general portrait of class TV values - : •." , 

As a capper, invite "to your class someone who has lived in another country^ 
to talk about the TV picture of Americans in that r country, Ask about the 
customs, tastes, and economic factors that may account for the sort of 
exposure Americans get on foreign TV- v : ,. , 

"'■ ; .' ," - \ ' ? . - ' ■• ' . . • . . <A 

F. David Halber stain ? author of a book on ; television, has said' TV is 
fl both a shaper arid a creature of politics , both a maker and a prisoner 

. of public tastes * ?l Explore that duality through a debate (TV as maker / 
and shaper versus TV as product of public will), Encourage students 
to make full use of, programming they have seen and of current change 
in programming that are in the news s when preparing their arguments* 

G. Marshall McLuhan first said that TV helps create a kind of "global 
village 11 in which everyone shares at least some experience and informa- 
tion/ Is TV really helpful in "bringing diverse people together, or \=- 
in helping cross-cultural understanding? Use a TV guide to docket 

' . shows (documentary and fiction) during, one week that deal with foreign 



cultures, Divide up viewing assignments so that as many OjF* thesi shows ' 
as possible are "covered" by your students . - As they watch* they^ should 
keep such questions as these in mindr - " \ r ^ ' - - - - - '-.=-.. - 

, 1. Does this square with what I've ^earned* elsewhere about this * 
o \l culture? : • Is it 'exaggerated or f out of balance? * ■Vv"'-':""""-* 

; - ; 2 - If I were -a; member - jDf; this ;eulti^^ --woiiid 1 1 feel godd about l - 
- : ; thf way it is being shown? Why or why not? : i ; . 

--';,- vi )3- : ^ e 'there clues in the language used, or the. kinds ^of pictures, 
to indicate that this portrayal zt&. overly sentimental 5 -©r itdo ^ 
: v . critical t or otherwise, biased? ) • • - 

Assemble the class 1 findings,' Have students writeT to or telephone the, ' 
station^ writers, or sponsors J about what they found, .' -\/\ : -\ • 

..,;>' : could be. Discuss some kinds of TV other than the : largely entertain-; \ 
ment-oriented commercial stations j such as : : ^ / / .V:=.- : 

<' - the Public Broadcasting System (educational TV); ^ 

- nationalized stations in other countries $ supported by taxes 
.... .' Csuch as the -BBC) ; , .:_ . , 1. ... , - - J. 



- closed circuit TV used for teaching and for sports events; 

* - cable .television. ' • ■" . ; • '^■ :: {-': L ' : /'-' : '\ 

Check library media centers or film libraries at universities - 8 You should 
be able to find pyograms the class will findcf^ppealing and yet will be more 
rewarding to them than their usual TV fare. ^ - c ^ 

Ask the students to tell .how they would like to . see , TV used- Get them : , . 
started with ^questions: How could TV help more with shopping? How could 
it make your vork or your parents 1 work easier? How could it.be more " 
informative , and more fun? , v "• 

I- Explore possible futures for television . Arrange a field trip to an 
electronics outlet to see some of the new TV Tf gadgetry TI in action, 
7 Or* ask your district media expert for help in explaining or . showing 
some of the new items- - These include games that can be attached to 
the home TV | video cassettes and records^ portable cameras meant for 
public use. Discuss how the new hardware may make viewing more fun, 
- more constructive, more flexible. •• ,,- , ; " ;-. , 

*• • Next , visit local private and public TV stations to talk; about their 
and their networks' plans for the future. Or f ask representatives to 
1 come to your class. Students should prepare ahead of time some pro- 
posals of their own, using what they have learned from previous study. 
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A strong two-way dialogue between students and station people' is the 
goal* Focus discussion around specific issues^ such as zy 

m -f 7 \L. How can TV become lass needlessly violent? . r *. 

2 • How can we make TV viewing a less passive experience? 

• How can the medium be mom entertaining for us? - , 

AH. How can it; better serve our sp«scific needs for facts and'idias? 



PART; II : koDES OF EXPRESSIOKl 

The lessons in/ this, part are relatively longer . They should allow Students 
the ," ppportunity to become comfortable with and involved in the modes of 
expression represented, /The individual student is asked* to analyst^ but 
mainly; as a prelude tp^ self-definition and self-expression. The /emphasis 
is on^what ; the stu 

for the student, in this pari: include, to -> * ""■ 

^ '- r Recognize messages v in a variety of media . V. ;'v/V- ; •'= - : /-/=i' 

" r Take into- account the - social context of artistic expressions * 'J'*. '"" 
•; Confront and respond to values expressed through the arts. , . " • " 

- . . r Show one' s own feelings f values 3 or ideas /through various modes r of 

\ • .expression, ; J ..• ;/%-/ • : /'■■■' . : - ? -/ / .• .>;•.•■•>-- •\:f= 



1 . PERSONAL EXPRE85IQN IN/ NEEDLEWORK '//• / .-■ :/ "/ 

by Cathryn J . Long : ^ / 

PURPOSE \ : - ' . • / ;; j. ; : . '•• • / . • " : " :•// ././,; ; '- .. . \ v." 1 . 

For women in early America, needlework was both a necessity and/ a rare / ; J 
opportunity for personal creativity. - In these activities, students redis- 
cover this kind of expression and experiment with it themselves . 

AREAS OF STUDY . . . '"' 

U.S. History 5 Ar t * Home Economics .\.\ < : • 'L./ 

TIME ;/';/// V//'/*;. \. ; # " / ' • •r-'./ • ; '. - / ' ' " /^ \ „ - '. / •/•wVV./- 

3-4 class periods , • .-='• 

MATERIALS / ' . ■ J ^/ : - i . '••.'.--•/; \\" ; ¥ - : " ■' * 7 VU 

Pictures and whatever examples are available of older Amer^fean needlework; 
heavy, open 9 evenweave canvas- ^u it able for simple cross stitch t available 
at needlework supply shops); blunt needles; heavy embroidery thread in a / 
variety of colors , . /-'*="■ / /• ""V v ■•• 1 '•'/.*/ ./•" - 
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-objectives 

•Students will = "" ' : 77- ••v'"".-.V' \V. v-/' "• :v 

* * Identify ways individuals expressed themselves in a medim that was 
* : l^gely standardized » -77 v^" T 7'-"i-* ••• V7 -.- 7- : : '^l'vv^- ; "U;.-- V7,V. .: 7' : <" 

\;- -Give example^ vp#* wiys . people today show personal interests and pastes, i 

. : yl;7 ; :;.ihrpiigh;:; : el : qtli : . : items . 7 ; ^ : ■ 7 •*>' 7 n v; .;. 7:?:: : N-/*< >" ' : *:= ■ "7; \*77 : :; - v : • - 

- Compare eKpressiori through cloth items in today 1 s world arid in /early • • 

^^to^ica^.^ ;r : ^V:' : ^— - --;-- : «7- ; \; 7'W'\7 '-^"r^-v"^-' = "^'-^7^^ V : .\^> : :- 7 '"-'H 7-7 

\*\ (Create a cross-stitch sampler reflecting their own tastes 7^7 ">."••;, ' ' =7 

. . procedure ; ' ^ , • v-;' , ; ;;\ ;• 7—'^ ; : V^". 7 • .: y'v : ; ; ' ; ; /.^v. .'V;>-i;"Vv ^7:"V :r^.'" '- ^' 

.1- Collect pictures, tfrom books, slide collect ions) of historic American . 
7 - : • needlework. Also^ gather any samples you can locate through, such 

; so;ur<ees as. local museums or sewing societies * " Students may be able *•"."•.■ 
.! -7 :.■ to bring in needlework that has. been passed down in their families • 

; \ or marked linens ? hand- sewn clothing , and crochet or knit items - ■ ; • 

2 V Display the pictures' and samples » Be sura each student has a chance 
• .-. \_ to look clcTseiy at the samples- Their special features may not be easy 
to see. Explain' that, as art historian Susan Burrows Swan has, said : : 

r&W'-.; . Needlework . offered early American women their . primary- 7;. 7 7- - \ . .- -.• -,7 
'". - 'outlet for creative expression . Indeed , except for; ■ . -■■ - . . • " 

7 .- needlework ? almost no tangible products fnade by the 

women of .centuries past remain. > * 7 ; : Surviving needle - . 7> 
work projects represent one of our few remaining links 7 
with one haif of our ancestors. 3 * ' 

Of course, most seamstresses worked within certain - customary limits 
They mad e : useful, standard items such as socks and quilts , Within these 
\ " 7 limits however individuals found Tways '. to expre s s thems elves un iquely- 
.^J_:_Through the speciaX ^ 

we can see the particular quality of the human creator coma thrdugh - 

Go over the other materials and pictures you have assembled 5 inviting 
the students to pinpoint the ways the seamstresses combined traditional 
. forms with individual creativity, 7 ' ; ' 

3 . As a homework assignment 5 "ask students to inventory the cloth materials 
in their homes. "Alternatively, teams of students may inventory the homes 



&Susan Burrows Swan 5 Plain v and Fancy: American Women and Their Needlework , 
1700-1850 (New York : Holt 5 Rinehart and Winston, 1977) , p. 6. - 
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of two br three students , if the parents agree . In their inventoried, 
students, should list all the kind^ of cloth items found in the' house . 
(^ugs ^curtains* towels, clothing 9 bedcoveri 9 etc . ) . They should -: 

: ;f ind out :.if V: ...f;,. • ' .'[.'■'[ "v ^ . = . ' f h ; ^ '"\ '^'"^v ''';/''.:..!* 

•: >"-;^V/Any .4are . handmadei ; - . - . - 1 .* -' - _ : "V . -V 

; - Any are marked* specially by the ;©wner |* \ • : , ■ <'" 

• r Any have been . ctiang ed to fit the needs or taste i: of the owner % "'. 

1^; They express in other ways theTspecial needs, preferences^ or 
> ; V interests of th% owner . - : - -«v- V-"- >':.V*V V- ;\' " ; : : ". : J 

Compare and discuss in class the various findings , Center the dis- 
cussion around the questions: v How are these items like or unlike cloth 
items you migl-jj have found in an early .American house? How dp you , ■ "\ 
account for the differences? The students will probably agree thatT, 
they have a much, greater choice of items todays and that we express ;. 
ourselves to a degree by the things we- select, but that we lack the • 
special quality of needlework made and marked by _ an ..' individual 1 s 
-^personality^ 

:An easy way to give students the feel of creative needlework is to : 
have them make their own samplers * This- 6 an be a very simple activity 
Boys should be as involved as girls.. After all , football players knit 
these days V And tailoring is a long-honored profession for men . 

The easiest; me tho a - strig^ of open-work canvas 

cloths a blunt needle , and a choice of thread colors . Show the class 
how to thread the needle , knot the end , and make a simple cross stitch 

On a strip , the student will have a wide, choice of what to sew* Names 
initials j favorite sayings 5 simple pictures 5 and abstract, designs were- 
all used. in early American samplers; students can create their own. 
contemporary versions - "• X - ••• . 

You might want to make the sampler work a real event 5 like an early 
American s ewing bee 5 by 1 following the s ewing per iod with refre shment s » 
You can unite all the canvas strips into one long sampler for display 
in the classroom. \ ; y - • 



ppo^s l ;art? or olence ? -v - - - 

by David C. *ing :' ;- f : . - ; -: ; V- .; : . ; ' / " 

While' the subject of the activity is sports, the same treatment couid 
be" applied '■-■'to- a wide range of topics— such as technology, social dhamg^ s ; 
or poverty. This lesson demonstrates an approach many of us use • = I'-'' 
i Jjituitively^.enablirig students to : v,iew matters from the perspective of ; j ^ ; 
bow people; ar e involved , including themselves ~- * \: r v ^ ft V': 

Even students who are not avid sports fans or participants are likely U ^ 
to find that they have ideas and feelings they will want, to express = -V 
about the sub j act . With the first reading , they will recognise : import =v 
tant social questions that are connected with their own life experiences 
and but look. This encourages students to penetrate through the general- 
isations to find out what is happening to human beings, and also encourages 
t hem to examine and give expression to their own feelings and Ideas* : 



This* activity could . be, used in a cross -disciplinary program but also could 
be. used as a unit built into such courses as : 

Journalism 

Photography r " ■ \ 

Biology (human anatomy) . 
v. Language Arts (reading , persuasive writing , autobiographical writing) 
. Social Studies (contemporary i s sues } cross- cultural studies) ; ^ 
Art Csketching , painting, sculpture) ' \ £ 

OBJECTIVES '. \" ^ • ' ../'/ 

Students should be able to : \ 1 . 

1J: ;._._^_Reec^ \ •• i 

- Analyse whether violence . in sports Vis" a ref lection of problems 
common tq^ modern societies * , : 

' . - ^Identify similarities and differences in people T s attitudes toward 

/sport and its function in society, :-" : : ,. ' "=="< "-..".* \ =•/ 



Adapted and reprinted from Intercom #86 f Global Perspectives-— The Human 
Dimension 5 Part 1 : Self ^toowing and Humanity-Knowing , Global Perspectives 
in Education, Inc. 5 218 East 18th St, , New York, NY 10003, Copyright © 
1977/1 pp. 17-22. . . \ . .. "... ........... 
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Z /^/Identi^r ways ? in y which; their;: own feelings and 1 experiences are shared 
tr ; by •others.: -Z : /^:J Z^-Z r : : ; -'Z r 'J^Z'Z< : -:^- -Z; :Z\Z-f^rrZ : ^Z :: ■■: ' - \u'ZZ- 

c : ^- ^stify^heir- ■ own - -value ' y i udj ^ nts^-by- -ref agence V to :: gerierai':-.-.yalues v; -y j r : >- 

v ::Fereeive, that one ? s beliefs and- values are ; choicea inade among ; %if -Z^ 

^ -pp S iai^2e = alternativei . " ^ ; =- % - ^ V ? ~ ^ *t j 

''Z : ZZ\ Recognize the aesthetic appeal in, sports ^V;' l vVV ; >':; :.; .;-'•= 

"2-4 -class periods ". ./ ■ : - '^ v: v •'/-=" ' ^Z>^rZ'-Z^ >' 1 ~ ' ". -i-- / : " 

MATERIALS.; . .>>■' iV.-" -^./V." Vw^'^- ; V> - A ;0 • V-^-VV; , ; 

.• ■ . - ............ . ■ •= . . • i — , • '-■ . s *. : . -« - •*!-«...• . ".. = •*.'-'.»•-. ""• . - * '- :,.'•» 

These will depend on how students choose to do. the assignment* Options , 
include tape recorder* camera, slide projector* art supplies . 

PROCEDURE'- : \ . ", ', v •, . . v .: .-. . - • ^ ■,---^'/'V^— * : : 

No- special-Hpreparation ^ 

to gen^ate ideas and reactions ; the core of the activity involves each 
student ^in examining his or her own attitudes toward some aspect of sports 
and then selecting a means of expressing those opinions 5 ideas, and beliefs. 
The concluding discussion can be as far-ranging as interest and class time 
•permit. - : ; . • 'r'.. ' • " • • 

-There is- a great deal of fleKibility in the way students can carry - out - ' 
the assignment Csee Student Materials)* but you may want to emphasize 
some modes of expression to meet your teaching needs. If the activity 
is used in a 1 anguag e arts .class 5 for example, you may want most of -the 
assignments* to involve some form of written expression; or a biology class; , 
might involve heavier concentration on the physiology of movements in 
athletics and dance* Wherever it is possible* however* we urge there be 
wide ^ latitude for ' student choice . " This will add richness and variety to ; 
-the class .experience ; it will also enable some students who may be weak in 
writing skills to make important contributions in other ways. 



Some students will prefer to deal with the subject in terms of their own 
experiences—particularly those aspects of sports that they find especially 
appealing. Others are likely to select a more sociological approach* for 
example the possible role of television and the * press in highlighting 
the apparent trend toward violence in sports* - or in spurring greater 
involvement in participatory sports * such : as bowling * tennis * gymnastics * 
and soccer* In exchanging ideas after the assignments are. cpmple ted* * 
the class should be encpuraged to consider both perspectives — the purely 
personal experience and the larger* society-wide picture. 



The kinds of = questions raised in the concluding discussion will emerge 
primarily from the ways students have chosen to approach the assignment. 



People in ail societies engage in -games* They f ^e:f un^^ They ajso serve 
important social purpose.s ^ * Throughout history , games arid -contiests : have 
-;b@6n~ r us_Bd; to prepare ^ the,- individual develops 

=; the- skills ^n#ieded- to be a Contributing member of the society , ^feueh as a - 
';" warrib^^ h^ ' - " : iv p~: -'. \" : \ m " • ;\f^:;" r ,'' •■ ' 

f Sports t^i^Q * helped maintain social stability by providing way of lettin 
;•• • off >:s1fceam^: ^People could get rid of thaiiv frustrations and aggressions . 

in;. "healthy " ways, V Vi j '1- a ^ : : ^ 

: ^ emerged,, sports continued their importance 

In the United States, we came to believe that "sports build character J' *; ' 
This became one justification for our vast array of sports programs , from 
: # Little League Baseball to school physical education to ; sophisticated ''• -V.v 
programs in college athletics. Arid the people. of Great Britain , duiing ; 
the glory days of the British Empire, used to say: "England 1 ^ battle^ are 
won pn the playing: fields of Eton," They were convinced that school - . V 
sports developed qualities of leadership , discipline ^cooperation, ..." - " 
courage, and determination*. , ... V :,,„• • ;. , , ■■. ;; / . ;y. . ,_ i ;, ,• : . J : - - „;, ^ ;. .. , _ - ~ ; : • .- : , ■: ; : :. 

What is the role of sports in modern society? Do athletics still provide 
important training f or Jadult life? Are they a source for developing our 
;: physical well-being and vitality? Or have sports become a mass media 
enterprise with people participating only as ^ armchair cheerleaders? 
And have sports changed so that they now reflect, and even feed, the 
violence in our society? - /. .. - ' : _ . 

What do sports mean to you? % What values do they have in modern society? 

Those -are the questions you'll be dealing with in this activity* 

ORGANIZING THE ASSIGNMENT ' - : ' -V;- 

Develop your ideas about: some aspect of sports and then try "to present 
them in a way that may persuade others to see your point of view* • 

There are two ways; to go about this. " One is to deal with your own experi- 
ences* Why is a particular sport something special for you? What is the 
about it that makes you an avid fan or that makes you want to participate^ 
even when participating can mean endless hours of grueling practice trying 
to perfect your skills? It's not easy to express these ideas and feelings 
A lot of good athletes have tried* But just trying it may give you ^some 
ideas you haven't thought of before. ' ' " ,, , :'- ■]'*' 

The second .approach is to deal with the question of what the role of 
sppfcts is /in modern society- Your Ideas may be positive or negative— 
yoU' f il find samples of both in the readings. You might have some ideas' 
about viol eke e in sports, for example, or what impact the mass media ? 
has had, '■ . - " * = * ^ ^ 
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Choose what eyer^^ 

^ Ifou eoyld use a tape recorder if you feel you can .talk; about your ideas V 
more easily' than ybu can write them, QrV you might; want to use, the 
pas s et t e wi t h ; onp or two .other students to recreate , a,-, sports -broadcast 
either a straight Vision or a takeoff* - ; * ^ V ^ ' 

.Wri^tten 7 assignments can be in whatever form -you ^choose— an*=e^ £. 
v ;f column^: a journal*- While ttoreVd^ poetry which .'^>v 

offers ®Qprmous= possibilities for using* creative images to get people to 
hear or see, things . in a new and* fresh way. : V . - • r, ; " . ; 

; Qth^iine^^ 

/ sculpture to convey a particular mood you feel is important. Photography, . 
offers other possibilities— you can even develop youi* own slide show, 
especially if you create your own slides from photographs , V " ; 

The readings and ^photographs that follow can help you get : started. You're^ 
likely to find some ideas you agree with ; try to build on these to create > ; 
something that's .uniquely i your own. . * ; : . ~; .-. 

... - : . 1. "Poetry in Motion'' - ; . * ,- 

If you were sitting in Riverfront Stadium in Cincinnati watching the Cin- 
cinnati Reds in action, you probably would not give much thought to a 
topic like ballet or modern dance. If you did, you wouldn ' t be likely 
to mention it to the fan sitting, next to you— the „ buy with a handkerchief 
in one hand to mop- the sweat from his brow and a beer in the other to 
• lu^r 'iqatf . hts voice - Baseball ^ and ballet j list don^t ^be^ :, ; 

conversation . " .... ...... ..v..- < • - - • * ~ • • •'" ' " .' " " ' 

And, yet, deep down, your next-door fan 1 s reasons for being at the ball 
park have a lot in common with the impulse that sends a different audience 
to a ballet theater * The simple fact- is that sport , like dance, contains : ^ 
a movement and grace that are vital parts of its appeal, •• • ' : 

.That probably sounds; a little far-fetched, but let's see if we can'lr-make ~~.-/ 
a case for it. " •■ ■ , . ; • ' ■ '■■ - ; 

Picture 0. J. Simpson breaking through a hole in the defensive line- 
- Especially in slow-motion replays, watch the easy glide of each long step, 
the subtle shifts in speed, and sharp changes in direction., As he eludes 
the last defenders and crosses the goal line, the crowd will be on its 
feet, shouting and cheering. People will even cry out 5 "Beautiful! Did ^ ; 
you ever see such a beautiful run?" ' * * "' • v - 

Why *the word "beautiful?" If you asked the fan to explain the word choice, ; 
he or* she might be embarrassed. But some would recognise, too, that they 
really meant that what they had seen was a thing <^f beauty. The perfectly 
conditioned athlete, with years of training, is capable of performing 
amazing feats with his or her body— as graceful and precise as those of_ 
a great dancer. V j -,• 

: -v i ■■■■-:.V" ~ * ■ '"■ • ■ " / •' ■ ". \ : 

'■■•'v \ ■•' : r- ss ; - ? : -- (c); '1979, gee ^ 
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^Sprirts ax»e l.'f l^~ed ; .with - ; ' such; /special' moments : the smooth irvpowi^i%-iackliiiid^^ 
stroke of Chris Evert ; 3 a runner stretching for the finish line or a high 
hurdler extending his or her body to clear each hurdle, Ori i in baseballs s ^ 
the perfect coordination involved in" a" double play., with the pi^ot man - * ■ - : 
taking the ball , leaping to avoid the spikes of the base runner — and,- still 

All of. these , and* countless more * are those magic moments that r make a sport ; 
so ;sped ial « p - if yoxx part icipat e in sport s , maybe you , ve known a f ew r of tho ge - 
moment s— when your, body seems to .function with a perfect ion ybu achieve 
only rarely but that give s you .that thrill inside bf knowing that* you :a^e- : 
^eKtended eyeri= beyond- your abilities, ■ ' \ ■ " 

This perfection of timing , movement , and body control are what make up the 
art and: beauty of dance i". In fact 5 if you study the movements closely /enough v 
you 1 11 find that the ; actions of the athlete , are often almost identical ; with 
those of the dancer- This is the aesthetic side of sport , the side that . . 
most macho males ;would t be unwilling to admit • It * s the part of sport that: 
leads sports announcers and writers into clumsy and corny cliches —like : r- 
"poetry, in motion - " And it f s also a major element of sport that brings out ';" 
the fans , • hoping to see at least one of those rare and spectacular moments. 



Ryiand Crary , a well-known educator f inds these same principles operating • ;=" 
even in the dark and smokey confines of a pool hall* Here is how he describes 

it: ' • . ' ' ; " • " •• • - " ' - ■. . ' "". • ^. • \ V:.^'; : u.; 

In the steady light , only softened by tobacco , smoke , lay form , '•=/"> 
composition, sense, and order— framed in a green baize setting- . : 
: Any artis^ 1 ^ compels, respect~ amounting to a sort ~^b^ ~ - - 

. The hush of this esteem [may] fall among rude men, depending, 

of course , upon the artistry and dedication of those engaged in '- 'V 

the game . The - . . lives of the men and boys who come to the • 
\ * ■ ■■ pool halls are often absurd, witless, unpredictable, formless , . 

, erratic-^ though not necessarily more so than those brought to •: * ' - : \- 

polo grounds or golf courses . On the green- topped table , how- ; 
ever, lie in focus precision and predictability* Cause and , 
effect are visible and more closely related than in most human 
'affairs. The science of ballistics, probably unmentioned but- , v , 

___ - we ix applied, ~is in controls ^VThe staccato click, of the balls, 

the : shuffling feet, , the spiraling smoke, the swijjt etching of _ „ • ' 

lines and angles, the satisfying thud of the on j act disappearing 

in the pocket:; these are the elements of art made , known , felt , 

and contaented on, 1 m ' ' 

Is there a relationship between the .Metropolitan Museum of .Art and Clancy's 
Pool Hall, or between the Cincinnati Reds completing a double play and the 
American Ballet Theater? Some of us think so— although we might hesitate 
to d^pouss it at Clancy f s or at Riverfront Stadium. t 



1* Ryiand Crary, Humanizing the School i Curriculum Development and Theory 
(New, York: Alfred A- Knopf, 1969) , pp. ."..3 G'Q- 3 01 . " :~ "T/. ... . .... ,. 
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If anyone tries to tell you^ that sports and sports fans aren't^ beee-ifting 
?e : -viqlen-fc -cons ider a f ew facts.;- /•;i'-"\;:,;V/" V ; : . : : : • 



;i97^s ;^L^a ? : t^ru ? At a soGGir mat ch ( the : ? worXd 1 s mostr popular sport ) 9 : a 
fight broke out among , the spec tat ors^^— It-turned into a. full-scale riot : ~ r 
;". and:, by tticr tiirfe j it- [ended t ; more than 300 people were dead and thousands ? ? 
more /were injured. ? - • '; *.--.= ■ • , - ■« . • ^- "; 

That sattf yearV^a Houston baseball star named : Bob Watson crashed iiito .;th^ ; . 
outfield wall chas ing a fly ball * While he lay there , unconscious and - 
bleeding, fans pouajpd beezvon him . / : 

These are hot isolated incidents ^but signs of a trend that is growing at ' ' 
an alarming pace- rBy all accounts , 1976 revealed a record number of cases.; 
At a rugby match in England, two referees barely escaped with their lives * 
when an angry mob attacked them- Even more bizarre was a bitter fight . : '. - 
between two baseball teams in Chicago . The fight itself was not a new V- 
phenomenon • - The added touch was provided by ABG-TV . which, videotaped •• f % 
the incident; so it could 7 be * shown a week later Tip a nat ionwidefaudience 7 
•on; "Monday »Night • Baseball. ". ^ : >^ ; ; ' .'v/ ■■ - r ?■ ; - ^ - ' •■ 

And in hockey » never known as a, gentle game , a new point was reached when 
four players were arrested by ^Toronto police on charges of assault V This 
followed an incident in which; both players and fans attacked each other • 



people have tried "to analyze this violence and what it reflects about 
modern society*: Note that the problem is not cpnf led to the United States— 
many other countries are facing the same disturbing questions. In Toronto , 
for example , the government appointed a commission to report on the evidenc 
of increased violence in hockey* ; The commissioners said, in part : "When 
the evidence strongly indicates that there is a conscious effort to sell 
the violence in hockey "to enrich a small group of [owners and media- people] 
at the expense of a great sport (not . .to mention the corruption of ah entire 
generation's concept of sport ) then one ' s concern turns to outrage * " 

There are signs that some owners condone or even encourage : violence . . Some 
who own or manage baseball teams for instances have declared that their 
pitchers have a "right" to throw at opposing batters— even though they 
know that serious injury could result, - • 

But most observers feel that the real : problem is television. Hawley , , v 
Chester, part-owner of a hockey club s summed up this view: "Hockey," he 
said, "is actually not as tough as it used to be years ago when there 
were only six professional teams. The competition was very rough. 
But now there 1 s more; coverage of isolated incidents . Television and the ) 
press have accentuated the violence." * 

Harry Edwards , a sociologist and former track star agrees, "The violence • , 
in sports is magnified by television , " he" says * . "The fan can identify 
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with violence in terms of what he wo^Ld 3bilce to do with the: forces he , , ' 
cannot control, 11 ;In w other word§ f people g#tK some release fe»om their "*y 
frustrations by viewing violence on their 'screens or from the stands , \ 

Some scientists see danger signals both for the individual and society, 
) A jrecent; article in the medical, J ournal Pad iatr ics describedlwha't the- 
authors "called the ^ f Evel Knieval syndrome? 1 — the de s i r ^ i ifn f ^ te -the— 
spotlighted act ions -of performers - Us±ttg * studies';- qfi^yOAmg i qhiWren 
th# =threei authors ; con cl^ "Televised violence 9 especially coring \ ^ 

sporting, events and- news broadcasts [seems to be related to] imitative 
and aggressive behavior exhibited by children. 11 : • \ v ; - 

; Sport s j oumalist Stefan Kanfer feels .that s not only are children harmed 
by the exposure to violence, but that the entire society is damaged, ;^ 
"When moral rules are bent 5 " he writes—as in . saying a pitcher has a. • ' 
"right" to throw at a batter— "more than the sport is mangled - ' I n the 
end 9 ; it is hot the players who are cheapened and in j ur ed ^ nor even the of 
event itself . It is the children arid adults who watch and then repeat 
what they see on the playground and in the stands— and perhaps in their 
lives. " a ; : \ ; v.; ' ■ : V. ' > ". "•" "- V '.V , : ■ " ' 



Sports Challenges: A Collage v 

Sports in China: Friendship First? 

Many visitors to China are impressed by the nation-wide sports program- 
one in ~wM to participate. - On^ of the -Chinese 
attitudes that most impresses people is summed up in the saying "Friendship 
firsts competition second." Harry Edwards reports on an example of this: 
"We have footage" of a hockey game in which a player was knocked down* 
Members of the opposing team stopped to pick him up before following the V 
puck . " - . '. • • " •' 

- What do you think of the idea of "Friendship first s competition 
.second?" : Have you ever experienced it? ""• ' 

. - -How do you think this idea would change sports in America? WoulS 

it work? Why or why not? ■> . : \/„ ........ 

; Watching: Is It a Hazard to Your Health? 

The weakest among us can become some kind of athlete but only the strongest' 
can survive as spectators . Only the hardiest can withstand the perils of 
inertia s ; inactivity— and immobility- Only the most resilient can cope 
with the squandering of time 3 the deterioration of fitness* the loss of V . . / 

V , ' - -"f ; • A ; : • % . - - ' 

2. Stefan Kanfer 5 '"Doing Violence to Sports" Ttee, May 31, 1976. « 
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creativity , the frustration of the emotions » and the dulling of moral 
sense that can afflict^ the ^dedicated spectator 1 * 113 * \ _> ■ - ' ^ 

v** What is your image of the typicai American sports fan? Dpjss that 
i*/, inc^de?^^salf 7 ■ ,vf^-'4^.' ::: Y - v : -vv.> V : /"' : • ^r'/^'V-L if "'- : -"V '.' / : J ; - • 

::•=•;.;. - Bo; youi think heavy, media coverage athletic events has stimulated ',' ;> 
y or. discouraged active participation* in sports? ; " • 

^ Do you agree or disagree that watching is a hazard to your health? ,': 
*/-." ^What ^add 

■ statement? • ?.'"{. . : 7 "... S^A.V-"- 1 *', ". ", : '}J : .■•V ' : V>V;v%V'-- ; --:- ■ i"":"'."."^ v "•" 

v vv / ■ :v .v-' : \ *-';:.••.. ;.-'•>.; -:.y.;-. ; v v •;• ; V -v//""\ ■•. t- ~ r -v-; ;.vv v; - . . ;- :• . ; i 

\i- : in Sports? : ' ^: v; ^^V-'^?-.^^ ' - 

Women have been making inroads into male dominance of sports « . :: Girls have 
managed to achieve some acceptance .in Little - League Baseball . Women • ; 
professional athletes s at least in some sporty have made great rgains—/ 
especially in tennis and. golf. In general, however , many women feel that 
they are discriminated against. School and college programs devote far 
more i; attent ion_ gnd money, to spbrt s v f or males ^ t ^j';. ■ 

The more radical leaders of women f s; rights movements want more changes. ~ 
Some feel t for example , that women should be included in such strictly > 
male professional sports as baseball* and basketball . - • : , 

.- What do you think would be an equitable sports program for the 
country? For example a do you think more should be done to finance 
• • and publicize interschool competition? - ' ■ - v 

-What are your .ideas about women* s involvement in professional 
; sports? -;• ■ ' • 

^ ■>■ The Meaning of Winning Is * - - • 

Vinee Lombard i was one of the most successful football coaches in the. 
history of the game, leading the Green Bay Packers to a series of cham- 
pionships • Of all his public statements f the* one quoted most often is 
"Winning isn't the important thing V . . it 1 s the only thing . " 1 

What did he mean? Here is one interpretation f written by philosophy ' ■ 
professor and sports journalist Michael Novak* : - 

Of course, winning is the only thing— as an attitude, a v/. 
desire, a spirit- In football, winning means excellence , 
defeating the demons of error* and fate . Winning means out- 
witting everything that climate, occasion, injuries, oppos- 
/•ing strategies and chance can throw in one f s way - Winning, > • ■' ■ "', 

V V * V r ; ' :=: . ;; ■ : / 

3. Dr. George Sheehan, "Beware of the Most Dangerous Sport of All: ■ -Sitting 
and Watching," The Physician and Sports Medicine , November 1976. 
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^ ^ means beinipss perfect under* fire as humans can be. Losing - - 
V;-;. . means somehow*, through one 1 s own f aultynot haying prepared -. "'■ 

■ • ■*'■■_ enough. * . • '. <^*^ - ■ • - , "'■ " ■ . . . 1 - 

_ ; ;"• . : V#irainjj>^ i^- eapabje; of- sinister, /interpret 

' ; % ; \ tations i r liit- it is also; capable of expressing the highest human 
rv cravings for ; perfection • ; -v . * > o; = L ;*' : y ; . , / . 

y . :vV .\ - Which do you; agree with most : the ^sinister" interp^ 

: . £ardi f s quoi^^winning at all costs— or the interpretation Novak \ •, 
- gives? - : :v .v - ■ '- ;v,..'" - v ;- '.' vV" . 'if -T ; : ? 

v - What does winning mean to you? Try to pick out a specific "example- to " 
; . ; ;> illustrate your ideas. V " v / : . . • ' • •" : . '>^' ; .v^.^i >._• v^W ■^■'^f. 

Was It Different .; in the Old Days 1 ? -y/;.\ - : ;;' 

V.'; ;■: • • «-.;;-;^\- : v\ > ,*\ ''.'A'., r:; ; -.v^'v-'-^ 

The original Olympics* begun by the ancient Greeks in 776 B.C. -.were not 
totally devoid of the problems we encounter in modern sports* In their 

i^bopkJhelQlyropic^Ga^ 

Pleket mention - such incidents as i.\ ■ • - C^ : ;;: V- 

- There was a statue of Zeus hurling a thunderbolt at someone ' " / 
who had cheated. This warning apparently wasn't enough* : • 

V In 388 B;C. ? for example, a i^oxer named Eupolus of Thessaly :•=./;'; 
was found guilty of bribing three competitors to take a dive 
- .. «*•'-' ' : _ f or . him— . He. was fined -and the . money was used to build.: - - :: - ~ ■- - -.:.;> .. ••• 
' .' another warning statue . \ Eventually , there was a long line . 
of these statues ? called Zanes. ; 

=v In a wrestling match - one man not only defeated his, foe but 

continued to pummel him until he died. For this excessive , 
violence , the winner 1 s wreath was taken away from, him and 
placed on the dead wrestler who was declared the victo£ - " :I 

/•■ • v'- : '- /--.-. • ■ .. : , : ■ ,; 

- In 396 B.C. the judges gave a runner from Ellis a 2-1 victory "-.v 
vote, over another runner. It was so clear the other man had' . ^ ^ 
won that the commission overruled the two judges' and fined 
them- They also were from Ellis- ; ' ' " t * *.'•"""*''.•. 

, This is pretty limited evidences but what do you thinK? Are we more humane 
and honest today than in the past? Or have matters stayed about the same? 
Have ; they grown worse? 1 / v ; • : ? : ' ' * ;v 

Now }thm rest is up to you. Pick the aspect of sports that means most to . 
you— or that concerns you most . • Then ,use the means you ' ve. selec^d; to 
-present your own : ideas* : • -'• : - • 



4- Michael Novaks The Joy of Sports ; (New York; Basic Books 3 .. Inc - 1976 ) . 
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3. msic ; %s^A^^m^^ C > : ' ^ 

; bjr BayidL ! C • y Kin&; : v ; : - Y- : ; • '-'X'' . -[: ' v- .v-: : ! 

^ PURPOSE ; ;■'/-■.' : . ; "' ;■■ v'V. " . ' 

lliese activities develop students 1 ^Lwaieness of music and lyrics a,s a way 
of communipating They should also become, more' aware, of dif f arent musical ; ^ 
forms as means of- = • communication . * * ■ " • :• • ir^-y- ^ 

AREAS ^ OF STUDY ^ . • J " . " '/^W v , ■ I.V/v- 

Language Ar t s (analyzing functions of language^ creative writing) 
Social Studies (perceiving and comparing social groups) v' : - 
''Music ,'- .. ;;v : . 'v;" ;> v- - : V- : .' . ■ • ■'. : i; ' : . ! > : ' : V;'. 

Students will ' "' :.' ' . ;.. ; , : "V : V\ ; 

- Understand the power of music to communicate an idea or feelings. 

T ^ > J^^^y ^d ^ n ? lvz ? the appeal of. a certain kind of music to .its ;■'.'"]-.£.■ 

": •audience. ' •'• •' • ■•" ■ y '" ' . - .'. 

: '"' - Appreciate the. appropriateness of lyrics to .music ; 

- Understand that music can communicate across national boundaries • * 

• and- through language barriers . 1 * • •' ;i ' 

- Create their own lyrics— or songs— as, their own. unique communication. 
time. t . '. l \" V' : ' ; " • • • • . . . " . ;. • ::' 

^-^ class periods •. ■ \ • ' - --' ' •■ — r 

Materials " ' • . = ; . •' • • ' ■• . - • ! ' : - 

Rec'ords or tapes (some may be brought in by the students) ; one record should 
W^ve; an aria or . folk jpong in a foreign language—with : lyrics that can be 
^eroKed for distribution to the class . (for more details see Activity 3) . \ >. 
fh record player (or tape recorder ) « \ • ■ ' 

PROCEDURE . , '. 0 : - [ " . f -' v . 

Activity 1: Over thirty years ago, George orwell predicted that the musical ! 
jingles used as advertisements on the radio would become the popular songs 
of the future;.^ Tell your students thi^ and ask: 'Do you ever find yourself 
humming a tun# from a radio or TV commercial? * 



.These activities/ are reprinted from Communication j Part D (1977) s Global Per 
spect ives in Education^; inc. r ; 218 East 18th St, » New York, NY/lOtiba* .' 



Which ones? Ekamplea students; might dome up with include! . " " 

"At HacDonald'.s, we do it all for you." : '." «- ... '/ 

"You asked for it , you got it- Toyota- 11 
: 'v„: : % ;- !f It' f s; the real thing." {dpkej^ 'yk ^ 7" \ "i" ■". " ■ v- 

, * .. "Plop, ; plop, fizz, fizz,, oh what a relinf it is." (Alka^Seltzer ) 
; : ^'Have ; it ' your way ^ . ; ; j 

Write the. jingles on the board and see if they have the same weight as 
when they are sung. Compare the visual and audio impacts , Do students 
see any similarities between popular songs and ads today?- Do they think - : 
that Orwell's statement has come true? Why or why not? Has it altered 
our judgments "of /.what 's important in life? ! 

Now, turn your students' attention to other fornis of "popular music. Do 
ttxey know of any popular music that expresses ideas different than the A 

favorite songs or bring in some samples yourself- Examples of songs and 
' groups you might use include % !'At Seventeen" by Janis Ian on her Between 

.. the Lines album; "Annie ' s Song," "Rocky Mountain High,". "Take Me Hon\e, ^ : 
Country Roads" by John Denver- on his Greatest Hits or Evening with , 
John Denver albums ; "I Am a Rock" and other .songs by Simon and Garfunkel v"-' : 

; on. their Greatest Hits album; "Does Anybody Really Know What Time It Is?" : i 
and other songs by -Chicago on their Greatest Hits album; son^s by. Seals and - 
Crofts,, Carole King, arid Barry Manilow, or many of the Beatles 1 more recent ^ 

v- materials * - Ask what kind, of music they .f ind communicates especially to them.: 1 ' 
. . What makes it .appealing? The lyrics?, Music? Rhythm? .. Beat? " Physical vi- : 
brat ions? •' • , • - - ' ; i- \ . " • ■ '• ; • - 

Conclude by questioning whether the different. "rock music" trends lessen 
the force of George Orwell's statement , Ask them . to think 5 between this. " '- 
arid the next class period, about other musical languages , and what these 
.communicate- .' - •'. \ V : ' \ - . •' . • • 



Activity 2: Ask students what other types of music they can, identify. Play 
for them a well-known country and western 'tiine,' like'- Merle Haggard' s "Im 
Just an Okie from Muskogie . " What are the messages communicated' in country 
and western^ music? (YoU could play another example like Tammy Wynette 1 s 
"Stand by, Your Man.") What is the group to which this music most appeals? . 
Would this group differ from a group of rock fans? Would there be an age f V 
difference? A difference in where these groups lived (geographical dif- ; V 

ference)? A difference in socioeconomic backgrounds?^ Are these hard and ^ 
fast differences, i.e., do you know of anyone , who likes both kinds of : r= (\ 

music? If so, do you know how both kinds of music" "communicate" to this 
person? -. It might be interesting for students to interview people who 
listen to only one type of music*- — jazz, country and western, classical— 
as well as people who are more eclectic in their musical tastes. "The 
students could read their interviews aloud ,in class. The interviews might 
cover musical dislikes, as well as likes. This could open up interesting 
questions about the diversity of needs and emotions music satisfies. People/ 
who like country music want to know they are not alone; that their experiences, 
and feelings, are shared by others . . What does music communicate- to a disco 
fan, a rock fan , a jazz fan 9 or' a 1 classical music buff?. ■ .{ 
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4 Activity 3 1 In. this activity you'll bs playing for; the class a short piece 
- of unf ami liar music— an aria 'from a nineteenth century opera or" a folk song • 

• from another country. The lyrics should be in a foreign, language, and the""" 
music, too, should sound strange to the students - Your town library will 
probably have suitable records in its collection . Albums of operatic high- 
lights; will have what you're looking for though they may not all include 
translations of the lyrics . = Leontyne Price (Prima? Donna, ^fc A LSC-2898) , \ 
jMontserrat Caballe tDramatic Soprano Arias a - London 26497) , /Maria Callas 
(Mad Scenes, Angel 3-35784), and: Galina Vishnevskaya ( Russian and Italian : 
Arias , Westminster Gold 4 8267) are records .of stars whose vocal drama and :\\ - 
intensity will reach students/even though they can't understand the . words . 
Alt er natively , you might play a song, sung by Yves Mont and 'or Charles Aznavour, 
or .one made famous by Edith Piaf , such as "Je Ne Regrette . Rien" . or "La Vie en 
Rose ," Students might f ind.^ the latter particularly engaging, especially 
if they learn, something about- Piaf f s life. ■ v 

,^f^ 

what kind of audience* do they think this music was written? What were 
■ the- composer and singer trying to express? Does one need to be able to - - 
understand the words -to grasp the mood or meaning? - v 

Provide- each student with a copy of the^ lyrics , translated lin$-by-line 
into English- (.If, the original lyrics are in a language some of the students 
.... are studying ,. these . student s. might do their -own translations for. the. class , ) . . . 
Play the piece again, and ask the students if they hear the music any dif- 
ferently now that they know more about the context* How does the music 
convey the ideas and emotions expressed by the lyrics? Do students feel., 
a different impact now? " /•>•.-•.;._"'•>;" '-\ " •. 

Follow-up: Ask the students to write out their own adaptations of the lyrics , 
updating them by writing about a modern situation, or a personal experience , 
they have had V Those who wish could 1 also update the music— either modifying 
it or inventing new music. Have the students read or perform their own 
. "statements" before the class. . , . : '.—.--•. - • ' . .'• • .-..' . • 

EXTENDING THE LESSON . . = ' ' "V. : ' . V : / ; : : ; 

Hand out, read aloud , or put on an, overhead projector , the following excerpt 
from a news clipping: ... *■* 

.'.'Suddenly a long-haired young man in jeans and a dungaree jacket 
. leaped out of the audience and clambered, up. on stage, dancing, ■ 

dancing g dancing, until the band's technicians gently ushered " 

him-Oift from the jungle of speakers and microphones* 

But he was entranced with the music, oblivious to pleas to 
climb back over a waist-high wall separating the outdoor 
stands from the fiicycle racetrack where all this was : 
happening* So Gary Mullen, the band ' s tour manager, just * 
.picked him up like a baby and put him tenderly Into some- 
'[•[';- , body 1 s , lap in '.the first row- ' . 

;\ Then the, cops threw him out, and the crowd jeered. 
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Ask the students where they think this concert took place. On what Glues 
in the reading do they base their answers? Tell them that this (incident ; 
. took .place in the Soviet Union in 1977* * Does that -surprise therii? : 

Now 5 have the students read the entire news article (reproduced ks the * 
next item). What evidence can they find that the language barrier was 
broken at - the concept? How would they .answer the question ;abotit the " - - 
f ? shirt full ' hammed and -sickles? 11 / Cdmpare" Snd ; cont 

and nega^tiyfe Reactions- of the s So^^pt ; police tp American polTce (or parents) v 
in similar situations, , ^ " . • 

Discuss with students Soviet censorship of the arts. Only recently the ; 
Sdyiftt government permitted an increase in the amount of rock music td be 
played, and allowed bands from Eastern Europe into "the country* Students 
might also be interested to know that during an interview with members 7- ; 
of the Nitty -Gritty Dirt Band after their return, they reported: meeting 
many interesting people in the Soviet Union, but did not want to talk ,/,'.,■ 
^about^^em ^as^i/t^mi^ 

Ask students why they think this censorship exists . What : musical messages- 
would the Soviets want to suppress? (Rock music does not fit official 
prerequisites of the, arts in the Soviet Union / For example , the music 
does hot convey the Soviet cultural past . Rock music lyrics that preach 
love , peace , and "do your own thing" do not follow Soviet doctrine . 
Further , rock rhythms encourage individuals to throw off their : inhibitions - ) 

In concluding, ask students why, despite government attempts to stifle 
it , rock music has become so popular in the Soviet Union • Why is music 
such a successful: international communication' link? 
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Yerevan Rock Audiences Find 
Nitty Gritty Dirt Band Far Out 



, : " B^' DAVID: K^ StilPLER : / v --' 
"Special" to The New York Times 

> YEREVAN, U.S.S.R, = The Nitty 
Gritty Dirt -Band from Aspen, Colo, 
was hard into ^ome tough 100-deei- 
be3> rock, and a lot of the Soviet ^ 
kids were out of their seats and . 
" i~n tT^^ 

ing and dancing themselves into 
: that special sort : of rock— concert 
frenzy that i s Made in the U .' S > A. 

Suddenly ^a long-haired young 
man in jeans and a dungaree jacket 
leaped out of the audience and 
clambered up on* stage , dancing , 
dancing^ dancing, -until the band' s 
technicians gently ushered him out 
from the. jungle of speakers and 
microphones* ^ 

But he was entranced with the 
music, oblivious to pleas to climb 
back over a waist- high wall separat- 
ing the outdoor stands from, the bi- 
cycle racetrack where all this* was 
• happening- So Gary Mullen, the 7 
band,' s tour manager, just picked 
him up -like a baby and put him 
tenderly into somebody 1 s lap in 
the first row. 

Then "the cops threw him out, and 
the crowd jeered* " ; 

So it was in Yerevan, the capi- 
tal of Soviet Armenia and one of 
five stops on the band's State 
Department- sponsored ( tour of the 
Soviet Union* It was a bit wilder 
here /than in Tbilisi, or than it 
was expected to be in Riga, Lenin- 
grad , and Moscow, partly because 
the concerts here were outdoor s in 
a 4, 000— seat bicycle-racing stadium 



where everybody f elt loosfc > v and V : 
partly because Armenia is just; . , 

•.different. ■ .'; : .V ! ': ■"' ■': \-i I • 

Far from the ideological center 
of the^ country, Armenians are en-, 
meshed in bonds of ethnic heritage ; 
that : stretch throughout t he wor id , 
wherever Armenians live More - , ' • 

"tHaii ^i"n' m 

_ Sqyiet .Union , there is extensive 
interaction with the West. - ^ V 

Official Asked for Harder Stuff ; f 

. People do not even blink ; when 
a teen-age girl shows up at a rock, 
"concer t wear ing a T- shir t that - r ead s , 
in English* "Friendship U.S.A. " Nor . 
is a man in his twenties timid about 
appearing at a hotel bar in a pink ; 
long-s leeved American bicentennial ■ 
shirt with eagles and stars and 
stripes all over it - brought from 
Beirut, he says, and bought for 20 
rubies ($27) at a state— run store * 
for second-hand goods. How would 
the folks in, say, Omaha react to a 
Shirt full, of hammers and sickles? 

The band's success here and the 
fact of its tour through this coun- 
try reflect belated official accept- 
ance of rock from the West after a 
long period of resistance* . ' 

"The battle is over," said one 
American who has worked with the 
Russians to arrange appearances by 
such groups . In Tbilisi , he said , . 
one Soviet 'official even asked af- 
ter the first half of the concert 
whether the band could not play 
some harder stuff*. . 

"These kids know this music , " 
the official was quoted as having 
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said, "So We 1 ve got to give it to [ 
(than.X '.*.. .} : '- • : : - ' \* r . 1 "; : .\ / ' ' 
- What they didn 1 1: get given ot " 
could not buy - for in average j 
price of $2 a seat - some simply , 
took. They perched, precariously 
on roofs and chimneys overlooking - 
the ,stadiiMv They leaned out win- 
dows. Th#y scaled fences # climbed 
up wills : arid played cat-and-mouse 
with policemen - They hopped over , ~ • 
barriers arid ran into the stands 
for free. ; '''•'",'».,; '•-••=■ >- : ''-; " 

What they got was tamer than 
real acid rock. The Dirt Band, 
formed in 1966/ is basically a 
country rock group. The first half 
,of; its :shc^„is^mti>st^ 
with a beat in which John McEuen , 
who plays the mandolin, the fiddle , 
and anything els e that has strings , 
treats a banjo as if it were just 
another appendage # and Jimmie Fad- 
den plays a delicious harmonica. 
. . Things. Jbegin to heat .up af ter, _ . ... 
the intermission. Jan Garret, the 
"token chick singer" as srxe puts - " ~ 
it, does five songs running from 
some bluesy Ella Fitzgerald-like 
boo-bee-boo-bee-bahs through pro- 
gressively harder versions of 
"Georgia on My Mind," "Natural 



Woman" and "Silver Threads and 

; GdMen; Needles * " by which point : , v 
a good part of the T cr6wd is on 
its feet. : . . . - . 

, Jan Garret and her guitarist 
husband # Victor t * are not a regu-*- 

- lar part of the l*and. They have 

! ^tel^ir ;W 
but came along because^the ^E^S^ f -V 
sians wanted a woman on stager 
The Dirt Band is all male;: Mr. 
McEuen t Mr. Faddeh, Jeff Hanna, . '. 
John Cable* and Jackie C lark * 5 
: V~ ;"They ' re reacting more speci-. 
f icaii y * " Mr <i Fadden said of the t T 
Soviet audiences. "Here they 1 re 
really listening to the music - "■ 

i^^^ltoroetimesS^^ 
seem to like the reactions. Band 

: members and staff people have 
seen plainclothesmen occasionally 
telling* kids to sit down arid quit 
dancing. Qrie slapped a boy who was 

, trying for- an autography they said/ 
and an o f ficer ripp ed a Dirt. Band 
lapel pin off a youngster 1 s <shirt - 

But; one uniformed- policeman', 
standi*^ by the. stage watc.hing ; &he . 
happy crowd , appreciated both the 
music and its loudness. -The noisi- 
er it is," he said t "the friendlier 

' it is;" *■ " "~ '^"V'-l 



1977 by the New York Times Company, 
Reprinted by permission, ' 
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^4 ; t^THS, AND THE IR; MESSAGES .: . " Y Y v. r , . :. . Y^-\ y _'. " 
-i by ; Pe'ter R . . Stiilman • \ ; f - Y i -Yv-' V"- . ;.- "\ Y - ' Y Y Y YY Y 

'/.'."'■PURPOSE Y " = Y" ' ; ' Y --' • Y ,< -" • " Y' ; Y.VX YY" YY • ' '- "Y. 

V;=Th'i's unit ^ a new and important light— • y ; ' 

enablinji students tp view myths as a means of communicating, messages of last- 
ing value arid importance 5 a means that has been used in all societies* 
throughout history , including contemporary ones - Myths provide one way ' 
of dramatizing the ability to identify common needs, behaviors, 1 concerns f 

• and experiences in different: cultural settings mid time periods* They show 
us one way wi are linked to; v our fellow humans, pre ■' 

AREAS' OF STUDY • :- : - \ .- - ■: v - - ' - ; '* . ; , 



Ancient history ., ; / • - f .' > : Y"- t: ; YY.Y • .. 55 •;. 

•'"Folklore-:, rV \ • '.['■ ■ ' '•• ■ ■ - • K .... :'•= 

Anthropology =-• " £ " ; : yVY'i- Y Y • / 

OBJECTIVES . V v J ; ■ ' ; ;Y' 

. Students - will- - 1 ; V; . ; : - : • rr. ::r.: \ ' ■/■ ."\ ■ . . ' - -v; •• 

- Examine literature of various kinds to find mythological themes / 

•— • Begin to recognize the universality of mythological prototypes* 

3L = hypothesize about this universality and its implications in the 
modern world* ■ .• . 

TIME /= " ' 

4 class periods , Y- .:. 

MATERIALS .-■ . . "._ - « ; * . 

Duplicate student materials; a source book or two," some myth collections* 

PROCEDURE Y..'; Y I >' = 

This is not an English. unit, although mythology is conventionally taught 
(.when it is taught at all) as part of the English program* Mythology is 
a subject that readily crosses disciplines; it is decidedly not the quaint 
smattering \ of Greek legends found in some reading anthologies. 



This is reprinted from Cohjnunication , Part C (1977) , Global Perspectives 
in Education, Inc. , 218 East 18th St. 5 New York, NY 10003. Y - 
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One unstated objective of this lesson is to, undo such a wrongheaded approach 
to a truly profound subject^ Myths embddy truths — "the most powerful^ endur- H 
ing: truths man has given thought to V" according to one scholar . These truths 
are expressed as metaphors- — the shake in Eden , the dragon lurking in its cave 5 
: the all- con sumingj flood , the hero. 1 s wound , the raging hell -fire s , the innocent 
maiden , t h e " dark and twist ing way thr ough iorb idd ing for e sts, etc. The hero 
story is rich in •. such metaphorical stuffy and is -furthermore fascinating 
because it appeals everywhere on earth in astonishingly similar form , seem- 
ing ly formulized. and unchangeable - . When stud ent s are helped to perce lye 1 
that there "is a timeles s val idity to thl s form , a val idity that extends to 
the modern comic book , TV cowboy or detect lye story , novel and short story f 
they will better* E>e able to * understand not only 1 iterative, but also the 
things people have always longed to know and believe about their world and 
themselves- This is a beautiful understanding , even if it "is only a begin- : 
ning one. ' . - • - • • •• . . - • ; •- .'- . ' - . • 

„_ Xhe_ student, mat erial f in ^ this_ .lesson ,.. is a^basic . introductory - es-s_ay, .something _ 
to be read and digested , then dropped in favor of excursions • This subject 
doesn - 1 need to ba treated heavily* by the way* It isn't as darkly serious 

: as these comments may. have suggested , * - 

DAY ONE : - • ' ' . . • 

As an Intro duct ion : you .might . ask student's to define what a myth is ... They will 
probably answer ? that it is an old story , or a fairy tales or a legend, or a 
tale from another* country, perhaps Greece or Rome* All these answers are 

.correct* None/ is very useful . A myth is a narrative (or story) without ■. 
known origins that probably wasn't written down for a long time— perhaps 
centuries— after? it took form. It is extremely figurative, tending to use , 
symbols to express thoughts beyond the basic story line. Not all myths are 

' Greek or. Roman * C.The Romans borrowed many of theirs from the Greeks - ) All - 
cultures have or* . Had myths . But we f re most familiar with the mythology of 
Greece and; Rome * n 

Can any student recall a myth or a mythical figure from Greek or Roman myth- 
ology! If so s let •him narrate, what he remembers* Otherwise tell the class 
briefly whatever myth seems lively and interesting* Bloody and/or funny 
ones are best* How about Odysseus and the Cyclops? Jason stealing the 
Golden Fleece? Any one of Heracles 1 labors? Theseus and the Minotaur? 
The terrible punishment meted out to Prometheus? ' 

Ask them to speculate on how and why a myth starts*. Could it be that an 
important messages is woven into . the story that eventually evolves , and that 
the reason a myth, will travel down many centuries is that that message remains 
important? (Be sm,e that students understand that myths are not authored 
by any one person , and that they evolve, changing and taking on many versions. ) 

Assign the student material,. "Myths and Messages," for overnight reading* 
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PAY TWO; 



You might begin touching briefly on some of the more important points 

in the homework r^eadirig;— that myths of like nature do pop up all over the 
world and that no simple explanation for this can be found; that- the quest 
story does indeed have a fixed natures although not all the elements we 
have outlined nec^sssarily appear in the same - story; that what is myth to y: 
one 'person is r^elSSlgion to another (Noah and Jonah are mythical characters, 
yet we do not aoft^s ider them as such - The Greek character Deucalion went 
through many of t^^e same experiences as Noah f yet we view him as a fic- 
titious figure, 'SXhere* are many characters and incidents in the Bible .that, 
have counterparts in thte mythologies of other s earlier civilizations * 
Mythological cha^^&cters are not necessarily the creations of fertile imag- 
inations,. The a c*ual person may have existed; it is his or her story thit 
is created op*^^MHp^ished;» This is probably -the case with the biblical 
David. It is XMES^abiy also true of the Greek hero Theseus* ) 



Pass out - copies o 
dlement , student s 
with uriconven t ion 
understand . Ask 
outline they ' read 
The first stania 
The second stanza 
stanza, describes 
The fourth and fl: 
hero * p. victory pvi 
wocky .-- The s iKth 
monster' s curse (< 
that the "wabe" n< 
uncover the story 



W Lewis Carroll ' s "Jabberwoeky . 11 After the initial bef ud 

will warm to this delightful poem; and their easy faci 
aij silly language forms will make it easy for them to 
£rhem if this is a hero tale and whether it conforms to the 
about last night. Obviously f it is in the classical mold 
zlescrib is the al ien land int 6 which the hero . ventures ,. 
- contains wise advice from the hero 1 s guide . The third 
£he hero's path toward the inevitable meeting with his foe 
h stanzas are clearly an account of the battle. and the 
r the forces of evil represented by the terrible Jabber- 
stanza is in celebration of the hero's having lifted the 
r whatever) from his people; and- the last stanza suggests 
longer holds the threat it once did, But make the kids 
line. They'll do it with little difficulty. 



This exercise sh^u^uld have been great fun. Because it was kept light,, they 
have moved througkzi a relative ly painle s s underst and ing of an important idea * 
There is a recogn:fS_zable core story (called the monomyth by mythologists) 
and the students are as familiar with it as any scholar is - For further . 
proof p try this e^cerciser Begin by narrating the first few -lines of a proto- 
type story s perhagss saying something like— A r 'young boy who lived far from' 
any city in a long=-ago country lay in his bed one night wondering how He 
could save his pocrr^r father who, along with other peasants in the valley f 
had been placed unnder a terrible curse by a sorcerer who lived in a cave 
guarded by a f ie^crr^e dragon high in the mountains. Suddenly, a strange light 
filtered into the boy's room. * . . \ 



Let them take it i 
students p and let 
reaches point (B t 
involving seven pi 
they will be able 



from, there , Point to one of the brighter , more articulate 
him or' her continue . Stop this ' student when the narrative 
or so, and riominat e another student * Go around the t rooni, 

* eight kids. ' In crude form, but with little hesitation, 
to shape a valid hero myth . ^ 



For tonight, you c=ould have them rough out a hero tale on paper* Don * t 
for a polished ppcsoiuct ; you are interested in . their following a form 5 not 
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.turning out finished work./ As an • alt ernit 2iy e , ask them each- to' choose - \ r. 

mythblog fFQjj) the lis t provi^led and' be ; prepared; to Nielil or vV 

write about onm Pf the character's experien^^ss » As still another* alternative s 
perhaps • t he. inost useful s a?}t them : toy recall modern version the hero : v ^ 
."tale- arid be : prepared; to 3?e6Qunt it; briefly f S-tller ;oh : p4per oraily tombrirowv ; 

;;j^feab^:^ find ; Something on ;.Ty • tbnigfeni :to\ : ,f . iii ih<a;bili^ X. ,Thiy mu^t •• i/,' 

•Jbe/ prepared to do *gom© 'int^prating, of cou^^se;- ;the modern hero is usually : . - 

not the ail-virtuous innocent: of bygone days ; Columbo i example * has - :r , : 

been cast in the role of ,he^c? a number of tiit=ies 3 although his scruffy . 
appearance and crafty ways disguise this fact= - : If students can adapt the - 

"formula— and they , should un^rstand it well^ ^^^nough by now to do so — they'll 

v be able to see it working today in mod^n dy®ss 4 ' : . ; 

The comic book is a good source for. hero st^i—ies. In fact it is probably - 
among the most obvious and literal, of soured . Such heroes are easy to 
reoognize a and the si^ lines wil_-l give : students : little gtr puble 

The following is a list of mythological chaP^*ct.ers for students to research:'.. 



Persephone 




• '"'Hera , ' • ; 


Chiron * 


.Prometheus 






Daedalus 


Pandora 




" " Ariadne ~ ' 


Odysseus 


Pan 




Ajraohne ; 


3enelopa 


Theseus 




Athena \ • ' 


r^os'eidon 


Heracles 




tyiherva ' 




Jason 




Bjiaethon ■ 


-ZDeander 


Dionysus 




■ Cassandra , . 





These characters are all GrMK in. origin and a 
media centers will have more reference materia 
any other bodies of myth • If your center has 
or other mythologies y hav@ stutos research s 
origins. ■ . : ■ 



ire sugge sted because most a chool 
%% on Greek mythology than on 
resources on Norse, Indian • : - 
some of the heroes from these 



DAY THREE 



Students will probably ne^d to use most bp aA3ZZ_ of this day's class period 
to continue on their assigninenta, If you hav^m't involved them in writing 
or extended research, use the period for disci^ssion of student findings 
about modern heroes. If Ttime allows , get inters the ways mythology has in- 
fluenced language* Here is M irief list of fflodarn terms that owe th^ir 
origin to. myth : ; 
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-;',~v: - araGhnidv (from Arkch^e ) i . - , ' .' - : \ ^- ■ i. , . - : ,,-=; 1 -v.. 

; atlas Cft'ipca the Reman Atlas ) '-; >•""• * : ' : r- m 'lj r."-?-;'- 

- *c4r eal :f seev^Cer es ) V; •; • ;<>;■■■ -,= •" • ^W.:\: .'.y '.- . 

chaos (the meaning hasn't changed much) (from Chaos) 
;;^V 1 Cf^onv ^Iteiios} = V- ••■\ v ;.^: - y m\ "' y;;y:y" y; . y^yvy ■v..;;'-; - yyy.- ; : 

; . v ' * *l^desqent ; - Cfrojn Iris) ■•■:="• ,\ . y^ - 1 "'• ■"■•,>/■.•■«' " -'.„- v" 1 iy-: 

; : ^ painite Janus); - yyy.y : y=;:y ,-. ■ < -- v y-y . ' ; 

V- labyrinth Gfrpm the original labyrinth at Minos) \ ' ■ 

= /' lethal (from Lethe) - . * '•• ...... .- : -,"*= ; •• 'v. -r ; ' : " ^; 

, . ^Mercury (from Mercury) - V;^.. 

museum f muse (from Muses) - . . ' ; v - y-'y : 

y 'pari, meaning across, as in panorama, panoply (from Pan IT S» 
tantalize (from Tantalus) ; • " V : ■' ..V y 

. *.=•-• typhoon (from Typhon ) - . ' f VV : V. : - 

There are many others - » "' ' s r , 

day four v v" ; • - " y ^y-- -r^r "T' . : • .-" " •' ' y; 

Have students* report on their research, A final topic for discussion should 
involve a question: Why is it that people have needed myths? Do we need ■ 
them today? Do these ancient "messages" still apply? Do you feel a sense * ■ 
of kinship with people thousands of years ago who , gathered around a fire , 
passed along , telling and retelling, a story that you saw just last night 
on TV? Explain • : • - : ", • ' '. K 



■ : V 
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wMis jM. their: messages^ ; o vi * 




"vN6 - pnie ^khows ^who ;f irst t bid the story; of* Pbometheus • V The tale li ^thousands > , 

= ^bf years- old. Its. central character was "punished by vjjhe ancient' gods 1 of ' 

r Greece stealing fi&e. f^om them and giving ; it :to :in^y;; .r^^.^^^v^^^'i 

: De#pV in V the j ungles of southern- Venezuela live the Yanomamo, a loosely scatter ec 

tribe; which » .tint ii about ten years ago, had no- contact whatever with- the modern,; 
V world. They ■ bannbt read or write , have no understanding of life beyond their ! 

villages ,: and have developed almost no -technology - They do , however , have 0; ^ v 
: a huinber of myths that are told from generation^ to generation | and one of; them ; 

deals with a hero figure who steals fire from the - gods and gives it to man. s ; 

A North American Indian tribe, also has the same tale in its mythology. , 

Indians . Somehow, in each case, the story begins within the tribe or society. ' 
Coincidence? That might explain it if it wer en * t for the fact that the -fire- 
stealing story crops up all over the wbrld . Some of the details may - differ • 
from place to places but the basic story is the same * ' r ±' ''\ -.'/, t 

Do you remember the Uncle -Remus 1 tale of Br T er Rabbit and the Tarbaby? Can it 
be coincidence that there, are over 260 versions of that story throughout the ^ 
■' world? It doesn't seem likely, does it? . '.. - • ' 

Other stories we 're familiar with also seem to 'have sprung up all. over the 
world. One of the most common deals with a great flood which wipes out all 
life j except for a chosen few survivors who begin anew/ Another concerns 
someone* who gets swallowed, by a great fish and is thrown up after his ordeal". 
Still another tells of an innocent young boy who battles a great and fearsome 
foe, conquers him and saves his people. Each of these stories— Noah, Jonah 
and David— is found in the Bible* If you look into the mythologies of . the 
Babylonians 3 Assyrians , Greeks 3 Norse , ; Chinese, Samoans, as well ,as many ' 
South, Central, and North American Indian tribes, you will find similar , ,.//, 
stories ♦ •:>''--:=; ,V • / --'j • •• - ■- • L \ • : : . — 

■When Orpheus: travels to Hades (the Greek version of hell) to reclaim his lovely 
bride Euridyce from the, land of the dead, he is told that he may return with . v 
her to the upper world if he does" not once look back at her until they reach - 
their destination. Only a short distance from the goal, he no longer hears •' 
her steps and risks a backward glance". As he does, Euridyce fades to a shadow 
and is lost to Orpheus forever. : :''\ 

r / :^ "^/•- .; «- '■ .=:•""•' . ■ : . . • ; v v/.v-iv:", 

A California . Indian tribe has a story about a grief -stricken man who under-- ,. v 
took the sane j ourney , made a vow not to touch his wife until they were home 
again, and, like Orpheus 3 could not quite live up to the terms -of his agree- 
ment », He too lost his loved one forever * .■ • ; 

Maybe it is just that everyone likes a good story and that there are only so 
many -ways to tell : one . ta This could account for the . likenesses among myths from 
different parts of the world* Most modern experts agree, however, that myths 
.are more - than just good stories- — that a myth wouldn' t last for thousands of . 
year^ only because it is entertaining. ; . . - 

' ' : ;l " .. . ". ' W V. Cc ) 1979, GFE - 
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r Myths - contain something else— messages : that people the world over find reas - 
swin^ and like to. heart again and again. / These messages express the beliefs 
.aftd'; herpes that hold 'societies: and civiiizdtfe bolster thm 

7^des^^» t^ ¥*\':'?y'\f- ; - ; 

TM.B 3. — sifrE-t easy, to understand at first. What possible message could there be 
in :th^s tale, of ; Orpheus amd Euridyc the ; 

V belief 5 ^ that we do not simply V stop existing . at degthv- ; ; ■'=", "J' W.; = >- : 

s iyL^S this belief iji thei* ^ ' ». 

The t^j_e;.also suggests- that one cannot defy the natural order of things', and 

; ^^i^fc^agedy results; when we try. , All mythologies express : the ' idea of ah ' 
orderly universe— a world where things can be counted on, where what, has 
happer* : ed before will happen again and 'again* (We find ourselves expressing V 
this; f^requentiy , without realizing that we are restating an ancient truth : . 

: Things are bound^tp? get: ^better . . ^hey^ alway sy 4p /to ^ Q 

r ^h^^^^Sge ^this ~order : . • T ^— — ^ , .„ . ... . *** • r _ i^^.- — ■ t. - :~ 

of .the great flood tells us that life will always he renewed- The' 
world —will go on forever , - and somehow each of us will always be a part of it.; 
When a, character is swallowed by. a # fish or some other -monstrous beast and . V; : , > 
is tham, returned, he has passed through a death- like experience' and as a;.i J '. ( 
result has become greater and wiser than before; People who study myths see 
this s^tory as a model for th°^ e who seek- terribly dangerous experiences and 
ara io^oked upon by their people as leaders and heroes if they succeed in 
. succeSssfully getting through these experiences . ;. * # \ 

* The he^ro (or quest);, story is the most common form of myth - You are very v 
famil^^ar : with its details, although the basic story you know may not sound * -' 
like vrHiat you think of as being a myth . Here are, some of the main ingredi- 
ents- See if you can think of a story in, which they appear : 

(AO A man,; ^usually quite young, . is somehow selected for a . . r 

, ;nii-ssion that will take him away from the familiar world and " : . •' 

iivttro dangerous, unkrfown territory , (Sometimes others have 
-b©ran sent before him but. have failed to carry out the mission. ) 
CB Z3 When' he leaves the safe, familiar world he will immediately ( 
be challenged by someone * or something menacing'* It can.- be a *' ( ' 
tetoribla beast s a swamp f illed with demons , a storm tossei " 
oc^an, a temptation, a- riddle or a trick. CO He may meet , ' = . 
someone at or near this point who will help him to get through 
• thS.s challenge. The one he meets may be strange in appearance 

- — gnome, old man or woman, eyeh a talking beast, to whom, the / 

yot^mg man has offered a kindness. • After \ offering help near 
;* th^s beginning of the young hero's journey, this individual may 
al^mo give him magic aids to help him complete the mission . 
(P -The hero will follow a road or course that brings him ... 
ne%i.rer to his gdal, but. i"t will not be easy; all kinds of 
ob^^tacles and dangers will mark the way- (E) Finally, he will 
re^^ch a; point where he will be forced to go entirely alone into 
a. tJLLark,' terrifying place where he will battle a fierce enemy s 



thatv^a^ never b^ 

tha hero be able to eomplett his missipn-^whether it be to rescue 
a princess p take back something that ha^ been stolen from his * ■.; i 

people, kill someone or something that has been threatening them 9 ^ 
or find a magic* .pot ion orrform^ ' ; ^ - " r - 

kp^lllw- CF) The final struggle is atoost always blopdyi THe V 
faro is wounded and is often brought back! to health by the maiden » 
"■ h# has rescued, (6) When he has completed, Jiis mission lie will be .•>"•.-•; 
considpred a great champion By his people*y btft the real value of 
the experience for him Will be .a. deeper wisdom about himself * - : ^v . : ' > 

Legends abovft King ^thur include many tales like this- So dp the if airy , tales 
of the Grimm brothers * But how about modern versions? Probably what , thif ; V 
outline has suggested to you is a young man in a; suit of armor, with a sword 
strapped to his side. We have all heard \ or read myths, tales 3 or legends '■ *. •. \ 
jfe^urijig^ 



. Thle modern hero doesn't wear a sword or rescue a prince's s. Therefore 7 he may 
not be so easy to recognize. He may wear a. Stetson and a six-gun. The 
Mmpnster^ he faces may be a black-suited gunslinger who is terrifying ; 
ranchers and threatening the pretty schoolmarm ; and the final battle ' may be - 
a shoot- out - While you probably wquldn 1 1 call a §tory such as Shane, a .myth, 

the same, message to it is audience that it did -long before cowboys were invented 

Can you, find other modern examples of the hero quest story? How about the 
movies 5 TV, comic books? /. There are countless , examples , and when you begin 
to recognize the" pattern, you will begin to understand more deeply -the ways v 
in which we see our world and our places , in it * From the hero we draw ■ 
courage and hope* He shows us* the way through a Sometimes confusing and 
dangerous world* His is an extremely important story for all of us. Think, 
about that for .a moment* r * - ' . \ ' ; • 



1 Twas brilligj and the slithy toves 

Did ; gyre tod gimble . ;iri the- wabe * " ' ■ ' > ';•.'*;; 
All mimsy were the borogoves, ' 
V'"\ And the moma raths outgrabe * - / 

"Beware the Jabber»wock. 5 my. son I ■ : - :,: > r, ; v ' ..v-y. 

/ The j aws that, bite j the : claws , that catch! 
Beware the Jubjub blrd^ and shun ^ 
8 The frumious Bander snatch! ?t '^ v '- : ^ ~',V 

He took his' vorpal sword in hand; "v " 
' . Long t toe the manxome foe he * sought—- - 
So ^r ested he by the ^Itotum ^^ee ;^ ■• y_ /,•--,/;•;, ;. ; 
And stood awhile in thought- 

And ? as in : uf f isfr thought he. stood, : 

The Jabber wqck 7 with, eyes of flame^ 
Came whiffling through the tulgey wood, 
- And burbled as it came ! : 

• , . 1/ ;^ .-y_ \\- .• .... ..v..y.,. . ., 

One, two I One', two! And; thrpugh and through 

The vorpal blade went snicker-snack! 
He left it dead, and with :its head; ,' v . 

He went galumphing back, . 

"And hast tl^Ou . slain "tjjg; Jabberwock? ? ; 

Come to my ; ;''b^amish" boy ! 

0 frabjous ^allobli^ C^-Iay! ff 

He chortl^'kln «his ipy ^ 

1 Twas brillig, and the slithyY toves 
; Did ;.gyi?e f and gimble in the \rabe : 
All > mpLmsy ' ^ere the ' bdrogoves , 
And rtheXmome raths outgrabj 

>'"" - v — Lewis Carroll 
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Education for a World in Change*. December 1979 . {Intercom #96/97) * 

Global Perspectives in Education, Inc. is a nonpartisan citizens ' effort • • 
building on American democratic traditions to heln prepare our youth for 
the challenges of national citizenship ;:in a" global age . ; It provides , serv- \; ; 
.; ices to schools, school districts * educational agencies , and to all con- 
cerned . with global perspectives education in the elementary arid secondary 
schools and in the community. It works with educators and educational Li^'J^i 
agencies at all , levels, with national, state, and community organizations, 
and with media , business , labor , and other interest groups , to enhance ^ 
global perspectives education in informal as well as formal school settings. 
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